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Vor. XXII 


A New Use or Warm WATER. 


Recently a German clinical investigator has pub- 
lished some rather remarkable views upon the action 
of continuously applied warm water upon the heal- 
ing of wounds. Briefly, he finds that water ata 
heat slightly exceeding the normal body tempera- 
ture may be applied to wounds for six or eight 
hours at a time with results that are altogether 
favourable, 1nd without the debilitating effect upon 
the tissues which most of us would expect. Many, 
perhaps, would predict extensive sloughing as a 
result of such treatment. We are not inclined’ to 
do so, but we should not care to attempt the method 
uoless the author’s conditions could be rigorously 
observed. 

A very little reflection will show the great differ- 
ence existing between the application by means of 
an irrigator of clean warm water at a constant tem- 
perature and the ordinary warm fomentations of the 
stableman, who, generally with a dirty cloth, applies 
water at a temperature never accurately estimated, 
and always varying. The two methods are so radi- 
cally different that their results may be equally dis- 
similar. But this, while it suggests value for the 
innovation, also indicates its limitations. Really, it 
is a method for cleansing and coincidently inducing 
continuous hyperemia, and as such may have a 
future in veterinary surgery. It may, indeed, prove 
to be extremely valuable in cases in which it can be 
properly carried out; but it is not a measure that 
can be adopted in any ordinary stable without 
special appliances. 

Those who possess the facilities and are interested 
in physiological methods of treating disease, would 

rhaps do well to give this one a serious trial. 

hould it prove to be all that its author claims, it 
should be particularly valuable in large stable. In 
reality it is very much akin to Bier’s hyperemic 
system of treatment; and though it is less generally 
applicable to veterinary practice than the elastic 
bandage, it is much more so than some other 
methods devised by Bier. Some of Bier’s methods, 
indeed, will probably never be found adaptable to 
veterinary practice at all, and the most unadaptable 
of all are those for the production of arterial or 
active hyperemia. 

One at least of: Bier’s methods of obtaining 
passive hyperemia—the elastic band—will prob- 
ably gain a settled footing in veterinary practice ; 
an irrigation method of encouraging active hyper- 
mia in wounds may do the same in time. 


VENTRAL HERNIA—OPERATION—DEATH. 


Subject.—An aged harness gelding in hard condi- 
tion. 

History.- On September 13th the animal was 
found impaled on a gate, and was removed from 
this position after great difficulty. This occurred in 
the evening, and a large swelling soon appeared on 
the lower aspect of the left flank. The horse was 
sent into the infirmary for treatment next morning 
by rail, a distance of 24 miles. 

On examination I found a dependent swelling on 
the inferior aspect of the left flank, extending almost 
to the stifle, a diffuse swelling was also present 
further forward, extending close to the margin of 
the false ribs. Much effusion was present, which 
prevented a satisfactory examination of the parts, 
the latter were also acutely painful to the touch, 
and the skin of the regiou showed evidences of con- 
siderable bruising. Asmall trocar and canula were 
inserted into the posterior swelling in order to judge 
of the nature of its contents, but no information was 
gained. 

The horse was carefully cast and chloroformed, 
but the swelling was so extensive that it was diffi- 
cult to decide the exact nature of the injury. I 
was able, however, to decide that a hernia was pre- 
sent, and that there was an extensive rent in the 
abdominal muscles extending towards the inguinal 
region. In consequence of the profuse swelling 
present I decided that it was advisable to postpone 
operation until the inflammatory symptoms were 
reduced. The horse was kept on fluid foods, and 
for the next few days no symptoms developed be- 
yond an increase in the swelling. 

On Sept. 17th the swelling bung beneath the 
level of the stifle, and seemed much distended with 
fluid ; the skin over the part was excoriated, and 
from the small opening made by the trocar dark 
yellow serum commenced to pour out and continued 
for a long period. The swelling in the anterior part 
of the flank had lost its tense feel, and there were 
distinct evidences of the presence of a large amount 
of intestine therein. The temperature up to this 
date did not rise above 101, and the animal’s appe- 
tite was good. 

On Sept. 18th the horse showed symptoms of 
abdominal pain, evidenced by pawing, frequent 
lying and rising, turning the head towards the affec- 
ted flank, the pulse became quick and weak, and the 
respiration accelerated, temperature 102, total loss 
of appetite, and slight tympanitis. A dose of 
Chloral hydrate in 1} pints Ol. lini. was adminis- 
tered, but only gave temporary relief. It was clear 
that immediate operation was indicated. 
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The horse was carefully cast and under 
deep chloroform anwsthesia, and fixed on his back. 
The hind limbs were flexed as much as possible in 
order to expose the site of operation. The site was 
rendered as aseptic as possible, and a large towel 
sterilized and wrung out of carbolic solution was 
placed around it. An incision was made over the 
most posterior of the swellings, starting about six 
inches from the sheath and extending upwards, and 
a large cavity was found which contained a knuckle 
cof small intestine and a large amount of torn and 
bruised omentum. On passing the band inwards 
the rent in the dhdicnnil muscles was discovered 
and proved to be over six inches in length, extend- 
ing in a direction obliquely downwards and for- 
wards. A very large amount of intestine had found 
its way forwards between the layers of the muscles, 
and on attempting to draw this out in order to re- 
turn it to the abdominal cavity it was found to be 
caught at a narrow opening, so that a probe- 
pointed bistoury had to be employed in order to 
enlarge this opening. After much trouble all the 
escaped intestine was replaced, and the injured 
omentum was removed by scissors. 

A flat sterilized sponge was placed in the abdom- 

inal cavity in order to retain the intestine while 
suturing was being carried out. I was only able to 
insert one suture in the peritoneum, as it was so 
deep-seated, the sponge was now removed and 
-— deep suturing of the muscular wound proceeded 
with. 
Profuse hemorrhage occurred while this was in 
progress, and its source was not apparent. It 
necessitated constant sponging and rendered the 
operation very troublesome. The sutures employed 
were of No. 5 Chinese twist, sterilized by boiling. 
The skin wound was sutured with similar material, 
and the horse allowed to lie until he had perfectly 
recovered from the chloroform. On rising he was 
free from all pain, and next morning, although dull 
in appearance, he was looking for food, the tempera- 
ture was 101, and the bowels had acted. The 
wound was distended with fluid and drainage was 
necessary by removing two of the skin sutures. 
From this time to September 28th there was little 
to record. 

The skin wound, as might be expected from its 
unhealthy condition, suppurated freely, and was 
dressed daily by irrigation with 2 per cent. Lysol 
solution, and the cavity packed with double cyanide 
, sy and a dressing of Iodoform and Boric acid. 

ter on carbolized tow was substituted for gauze, 
as each dressing required six yards of gauze, so 
extensive was the cavity. The animal was kept on 
fluid foods, had a good appetite, and the bowels 
acted normally. The temperature on some days 
was subnormal, being from 98°5 to 99, and micturi- 
tion was very profuse and frequent. The swelling 
— reduced and the horse got up and lay 

own without difficulty. It was found necessary to 
ive drainage to the anterior swelling by making a 
pendent orifice therein. The wound in the ab- 
dominal muscles was doing well and there were no 
signs of a return of the hernia. 

On September 28th the horse showed symptoms 

of abdominal pain, viz., pawing, lying and rising, 


shaking his head, and forcing his head backwards as 
much as possible. Two doses of chloral in linseed 
oil were required to relieve this, and next day he 
seemed quite well again. 

On the morning of September 30th he got a return 
of the pain, much more acute, the temperature rose 
to 102-5, the pulse became quick and weak, the ex- 
pression of the countenance was haggard and the 
eyes sunken, and profuse sweating occurred. While 
lying down the lips were constantly retracted, and 
he would frequently look towards the injured flank. 
There was no action of the bowels, and there was 
an entire absence of peristaltic movements. No 
tympanitis was present. Frequent doses of chloral 
failed to give relief to the continuous pain, so inhala- 
tion of chloroform was here substituted, which 
gave temporary relief. Death took place at 10.30 
p-m. on the night of September-30th. 

Autopsy.——October lst. Only a partial examina- 
tion of the body could be carried out, as in this dis- 
trict there is no knacker’s establishment. There 
was an entire absence of tympanitis in the carcase. 
The abdominal wound was perfectly healthy, all the 
sutures had held in the abdominal muscles, and 
union of the wound was complete. There were 
extensive adhesions between a portion of the small 
intestine and the abdominal wound. The adhesions 
were very firm, causing constriction of a portion of 
the intestine, which was congested and cedematous. 
Adhesions had also taken place between coils of the 
neighbouring intestine, these were dark in colour 
externally, but no evidences of strangulation were 
apparent in the mucous coat. The peritoneum was 
thickened in the neighbourhood cf the wound, but 
there were no evidences of diffuse peritonitis 
present. 

Remarks.-- The above case is interesting in conse- 
quence of the length of time the animal lived after 
operation, viz , 12 days; also the total absence of 
tympanitis. As to the cause of death, it is probable 
that, bad tbe animal lived longer, strangulation 
would have occurred in consequence of the exten- 
sive adhesions between the intestines and also 
hetween the latter and the site of the wound. The 
animal’s system having been weakened by the 
original injury and the operation, plus the doses of 
sedatives which were necessary, he probably suc- 
cumbed sooner than under other circumstances. 
But with such extensive adhesions it is likely that 
death was the best thing that could occur, as had 
he lived a fatal termination must have been the 
result at no distant period. 

In this case it is quite clear that a localized peri- 
tonitis was present, but it is peculiar that no 
symptoms were presented for ten days after opera- 
tion, and fifteen days after the original injury. 

We learn as much, if not more, from fatal cases as 
from successful ones. Of course it would have been 
more advisable to have operated on this case on the 
day of admittance had I been aware of the exact 
state of affairs, but it is easy to be wise after the 
event. 

My thanks are due to my a oe Messrs. Hayes 
and Sheedy for assistance at the operation, and for 
their assiduous attention to the after treatment of 
the patient. E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 
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DEATH OF MARE BY SNAKE BITE?? 


A —e mare, seven years old, was brought to this 
hospital at 9 a.m. on the 16th August, supposed to 
be suffering from sunstroke. 

History.—The farrier told me she had just re- 


turned from exercise and on walking into the Bat-|. |. . 


tery stable had staggered about, and it was only 
with assistance that the mare could be got to the 
hospital, a distance of about 80 yards. 

Symptoms.—The temperature was normal, re- 
spiration 50, but her pulse was irregular, and on 
applying ae the heart beats were 
very abnormal. There were no symptoms of pai 
and she stood quite still by the side of the wall of 
her box. Stimulants were given. The mare would 
not take any food but drank some water. In the 
evening the pulse was weaker but the temp. was 
still normal. 

On August 17th the mare seemed much weaker ; 
milk was given as a drench, and 1 grain of strych- 
nine dissolved in 3iii. of spirit was injected morn- 
ing and night. The pulse was becoming weaker 
and more irregular and the respiration was more 
distressed. Mare was now lying down. 

August 18th.—Mare was much worse, pulse 
hardly respiration very distressed. 
Temp. 103, milk and strychnine were again given. 


At 5 p.m. the aay Mere rose to 105, and steadily 
t 


rose to 108-5. 11 p.m. the breathing was so 
distressed that I was just about to open the trachea 
when the mare died. 

On post-mortem examination I could not find 
that any of the organs were diseased, but all the 
cavities of the heart were entirely filled up with a 
huge white clot, continuous with cord-like coagula 
extending for many inches into the great vessels I 
at once seut the heart and its clot to Capt. Holmes, 
the Imperial Bacteriologist at Muktesar, who is 
always most willing to give anyone advice and help 
at all mes, pins him a full history of the case, 
and he replied : 

“From what you say of the case I would suspect 
either a snake bite or poisoning, some agent which 
was acting on the blood dissolving the blood cells 
and forming ante-mortem clots. The clot which 
you forwarded appears to be an ante-mortem one.” 

In Sir John M‘Fadyean’s notes on ante-mortem 
clots, one of the three causes for their formation is 
as follows: “Sometimes widespread coagulation 
occurs during life although there has been no slow- 
ing of the blood current and no evidence of any 
disease of the vessels. Probably these cases might 
be classed as toxic, there having been generated in 
or introduced into the blood some poison leading to 
extensive production of fibrin ferment.” 

As a few snakes have been killed lately near the 
Hospital and Battery stables, the mare might easily 
have been bitten by a snake either during the night 
or whilst cut at exercise just before being brought 
to hospital. 

Major F. Wall, I.M.S., in bis book on “ The 
Poisonous Terrestrial Snakes” says, re the snakes 
recently killed here, the Banded Krait (Bungarus 
Fasciatus), “ Fayrer’s experiments on dogs pro- 


duced a fatal issue in intervals varying between 4} 
hours and 10 days. They appeared to suffer little 
in but exhibited restlessness, and then walked a 
it lame The gait became uncertain and 
staggering till muscular weakness prompted a re- 
cumbent posture. The breathing became affected, 
and in two cases some muscular spasms were noted 
The blood in all cases coagulated firmly 
after death.” 

Whether the mare in question had any external 
swellings or not I cannot say, as I never examined 
her thoroughly to see—not suspecting a snake bite 
when admitting her. If any of your readers can 
offer - other suggestions in this case I should be 
much obliged. 

Granam Rees-Moaa, Lt. A.V.C. 

R.A. Lines, Meerut, India. 


THE SKIN DISEASES OF THE DOG. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


I am very glad to see so much interest the pro- 
fession is taking in the subject of skin diseases of 
the dog. This was well exemplified in the discus- 
sion that followed the able paper read by Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, before the recent meeting of the National 
Veterinary Association held at Brighton. As I was 
unfortunately unable to be present and take part 
in the proceedings, I inet like to make a few 
remarks here anent some of the skin diseases en- 
countered in the canine ies. 

Follicular mange.—It is pay held that this 
disease is caused by the demodex folliculorum. To 
this view I cannot subscribe totally, because I have 
time after time seen very severe generalisations 
with but few parasites to be discovered by careful 
microscopical examination. On the contrary, I 
have found many parasites in a few isolated pus- 
tules and very severe constitutional disturbance, 
such as loss of appetite, general depression, and 
languor. Furthermore, I have encountered a 
generalised cutaneous pustulation with an entire 
absence of parasites and yet the disease in all other 
particulars resembled follicular scabies. I am of 
opinion one of the important causal factors in this 
disease is the pus organisms. 

Some authorities assert if you get an isolated 
patch and carefully treat it the disease is con- 
fined to that , but if you apply greasy applica- 
tions or wash the animal the disease sometimes 
becomes generalised. But very often in my ex- 

rience the treatment of the isolated patch is fol- 
owed by the sudden appearance of patches in 
other parts, and eventually the disease has become 
generalised. Again, in many cases generalisation 
supervenes without washing, or the application of 
greasy liniments or ointments. 

The effect, I opine, is not often, or at least not 
always, to be put down to the ascribed cause. It 
— be merely a coincidence. 

he treatment of follicular scabies with highly 
lauded remedies is not in the majority of cases so 
successful as many would wish one to believe. 
This is well exemplified when one has had a success- 
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ive series of failures with this or that vaunted cure 
after a few successful results. 

A series of trials with chloride of zinc has in my 
hands not yielded so satisfactory results as others 
have had. In the majority of cases it has failed, 
and success has been obtained by painting the 
affected parts with tincture of iodine after the con- 
tents of the pustules have been evacuated. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Symptoms or ANTHRAX DurRinG LIFE. 


Kunze, of Lommatzch, an official veterinary sur- 
geon, contests—except with regard to the horse— 
the generally accepted view that anthrax in ani- 
mals is marked during life by high fever. 

In the horse he admits that a high temperature is 
generally present, and names great prostration, ex- 
cessively increased frequence of the pulse, and 
cyanotic swelling of the conjunctiva, as symptoms 
which, with the fever, serve to differentiate equine 
anthrax from colic. In cattle and pigs, however, 
he affirms that elevation of the temperature is either 
not present at all, or not more marked than in many 
other diseases. 

Asarule, Kunze has found the temperature of 
affected animals during life to range between 
100-4 F. and 102-2 F. He briefly cites one case 
(not stating the exact species of the animal) as 


proving that this is not the so-called “collapse tem- | pe 


rature” or sinking of the temperature shortly 

fore death. In this case the animal bad appeared 
well and lively at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
had eaten its morning meal. 

Kunze examined it two hours later (at 7 o'clock), 
found no rise of temperature, but nevertheless diag- 
nosed anthrax from other clincal symptoms, and 
forbade slaughter. The animal did not die until 
fully four hours had elapsed after the examination, 
and anthrax bacilli were then demonstrated. 

In cattle, Kunze considers that anthrax can be 
diagnosed with tolerable certainty during life by 
the presence of the following leading symptoms. 
Severe constitutional disturbance arises sudden] 
without demonstrable cause. The pulse is small 
and very greatly accelerated (80 to 150) ;: this 
symptom is always present. Another corstant and 
very striking symptom is great swelling of the eye- 
lids, with more or less cyanotic discolouration and 
lachrymation. The animal is restless, often lies 
down, and has slight colicky pains. The aspect is 
anxious, and there are occasional short intervals of 
great weakness and prostration. In most cases 
slight hematuria is present, which can be easily 
ascertained in cows by introducing a catheter. 
Sometimes, also, the milk is coloured reddish. 
Sometimes choking deglutitory movements are 
seen, and Kunze has even been called to a case of 
this nature because a foreign body in the wsopha- 
gus was suspected, when the case was really one 
of anthrax. 


Kunze has also seen a case of human anthrax, in 
which fever was not present. The man, who had 
handled the carcase of an affected pig during an out- 
break of animal anthrax, had become infected by a 
fly sting upon the arm. The -medical attendants, 
failing to find anthrax bacilli in the blood of a super- 
ficial vein during life, and finding the man free from 
fever, decided, despite the suspicious circumstances, 
to reject the idea of anthrax. The man died, and 
a post-mortem examination proved the case to be 
one of anthrax. 

Kunze considers, then, despite the universal 
teaching of both veterinary and medical text-books, 
that the temperature may be disregarded in the 
clinical diagnosis of anthrax. Fever may be present 
in cases of anthrax, but the absence of fever should 
not be held to negative the disease. — Berliner 
Tierarztliche Wochenschrift. 


SomE OBSERVATIONS UPON SIDEBONE. 


Zimmerman, of Budapest (Osterr. Monatsschr. 
f. Tierheilkunde) has examined without special 
selection 1000 horses which were brought into a 
clinique within two years, with a view to estimat- 
ing the frequence of ossification of the lateral car- 
tilages. 

Of these 1000 animals, 62 were heavy horses, 44 
of which (70-9 per cent.) were affected with ossifi- 
cation ; 900 were lighter van or coach horses, of 
which 279 (31 per cent.) were affected ; and the 
remaining 38 were saddle horses, of which 10 (26-2 
r cent.) were affected. Altogether, therefore, 
333 horses (33} per ceat.) showed ossification. All 
the horses examined were over five years old, with 
the exception of 21; and of these younger ones, 
alterations indicating oasification could only be 
demonstrated in one—a four-year-old heavy horse. 
The investigation also confirmed the already known 
fact that the forefeet are more often affected than 
the hind, and the outer cartilage more often than 
the inner. 

During the period of this iuvestigation, Zimmer- 
man was able to examine five asses. In none of 
these could ossification be found, despite some 
years of work upon hard roads. 

In three cases, the author has microscopically 
examined sections of affected cartilages. His con- 
clusions confirm those previously advanced by 
Johne, viz., that the ossification begins in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the wing of the pedal bone, and 
thence extends by means of wedge-shaped or conical 
processes of ossification penetrating into the sub- 
stance of the cartilage. Ata later period, the pedal 
wings become so intimately blended with the ossi- 
fied cartilage that their boundaries can no longer 
be differentiated. The primary disease is therefore 
an osteitis arising in the wing of the pedal bone, 
while tbe ossification of the cartilage follows as a 
secondary affection. The duration of the ossifying 
process is from four to five months. The author 


recommends only palliative treatment. 
W. R. C. 
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OUR HORSE SUPPLY. 
By Lieut.-Col. A. F. APPLETON, A.v.c. 


Presented at the meeting of the National Veterinary 
Association, at Harrogate, July, 1909. 


Discussion. 
(Concluded from p. 295.) 


Mr. P. J. Howarp: [am sorry that Col. Appleton is 
not present, because I do not think I for one could con- 
gratulate him on his effort to supply a paper for such an 
pecans Congress as this on such a very important 
aM as the horse supply all over the country for the 

On page 80 he says “ At one time there was a compe- 
tition amongst the farmers of this country to get the 
Government to y their horses direct from the farmers 
or the breeders.” I believe that competition was some 
years ago. This gentleman says the result of it was 
that remount officers visited farms and in a great many 
cases they were only shown the underbred hackneys and 
cart horses. He does not tell us what they were shown 
in other cases, but I ~~ tell you, because I know a 
little about it. Some of those men were sent to places 
where they were shown the very articles they re ee: 
and they knew so much about what they wanted that 
they went away without buying them ; in fact, I can 
relate one case in my own county where the remount 
officer came and saw 20 colts and fillies, four-year-olds, 
and out of the 20 he was satisfied to take three. - Within 
a week a dealer came along and bought the other 17, 
and within a month those same remount people took 16 
out of the 17 from the dealer. (Laughter ow, gentle- 
men, I think that is a fairly good proof of the compe- 
tency and the ability of the men that were sent out to 
select horses for purchase in the first instance. 

The essayist has given us the suggestion that we are 
to put a tax on the mares that are exported. It would 
be a very sorry state of things for the breeders, at least 
in my country, if we had not the foreign Governments 
to come and buy our horses. (Hear, hear.) I am very 
sure that so far as our country is concerned they would 
never to a tax being put on animals that are to be 
exported. (Hear, hear.) t we want to do in our 
country is to encourage anybody who will come alon 
and give a proper value for our horses, and if the Britis. 
Government is not satisfied to do it, it isa very lucky 
job we have someone else to deal with. Another sug- 
gestion is that there should be a £5 premium paid when 
a foal is born and that the Government should have 
the option of a it when it is four rane old for the 
sum of £35, or if it happened to be suitable for a charger 
they might give £45. Although we might be very 
satisfied to subscribe to Dreadnoughts and the rest of the 
things they require for guarding the shores of this im- 
portant country of ours, we can ly afford to produce 
animals that cost us about £45 or £50 and hand them 
over to the Government at £35 or, if ee are good 
enough to be chargers, at £45. I really think the only 
solution of the matter would be that the Government 
should im ga 
decent for three-year-olds. Some men Coging 

give it as their opinion from time to time 


for the Army, but 
they are talkin 
Governments to 


tion will go forth and be sent to the authorities to act 
upon, to the effect that they be encouraged to buy three- 
tigen and then have them properly fed and trained. 

m a knowledge of horses gained in a lifetime — 
among them, I am bound to say I think the well-fed 
three-year-old is capable of standing the ordinary train- 
ing that will be given for army pu He need not 
have very hard work todo, He will be a well fed, pro- 
perly trained animal at four years old, and during his 
three year old career he would be very well able to fulfil 
all the requirements of parade and show that most of 
the animals are used for at the present time in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) 

Col. Steet: I am afraid I have not a sufticiently wide 
knowledge of the subject of this paper to give you any 
opinion, even if I were competent to do so. I have not 
been connected with the purchase of horses for the A 
for some years now, but I recollect very well the condi- 
tions under which they were purchased years ago, One 
thing has struck me with regard to that interesting 
sto’ - by my friend Mr. Howard, of the mistake 

e by the purchasing agents and their buying the 
same horses afterwards from a dealer. That is explica- 
ble, for I really think, with all due respect to my own 

rofession as connected with the Army, that they cannot 
so qualified to purchase a horse as a dealer is. In my 
day the dealer used to purchase the horse and was so 
correct in his estimate of what was required that they 
usually required but very little selection. 

I really think the Government ought to be urged 
strenuously to raise the price of troopers, and then take 
such means for protection from imposition as may be 
necessary. (Hear, hear.) I do not think it depends so 
much on the selection made by the remount agents, as 
on the business management. The Government ought 
to pay more. They are attempting now a system in 
Ireland—Mr. Howard will correct me if I make a mis- 
take—of introducing stallions to serve premium mares 
at a small price. 

Mr. Howarp : At two guineas. 

Col. Street : And so encourage the breed of horse we 
require. I know with regard to the mares that it would 
be necessary to have some supervision to see that em 
should be approved mares, because the belief of the Iri 
farmer, especially the small farmer, is that any mare is 
good enough for breeding purposes if she is useful for 
other page. They lose sight of the fact of the mare 
being of the quality. The only solution that ap to 
me is to raise the price and make it worth while breed- 
ing a proper animal, giving as much Government assist- 
ance as is ible in order to secure remounts, 

Major W. Mason: The only remarks I have to 
make are somewhat on the same lines as those of the 


certain remarks have 


| 

last speakers. The British Government make a mistake 

is not giving a sufficient price for their animals. The 

opener of this discussion has gone more deeply into the 

subject than I have, and he has given you facts which I 

en a eee As a matter of fact the breeder has 

practically turned the animal over to the Government, 

and in a sense he is out of pocket. I donot consider that 

the farmer should be a patriot only ; he has to live the 

same as we have, and he must get a reasonable profit. If 

the British Army is to be horsed, a respectable or decent 

figure must be given for a suitable animal for the pur- 

‘ a Col. Appleton is not here, because 

that horses are_not fit to be bought as three-year-o been made to which I have no 

they.must know very little about what | doubt he would have a very good answer. Still, we 

If it is good enough for foreign | are not here absolutely to discuss the Army horse, but 

y three-year-olds, there must be some | our horse supply, and I should like very much for some 

ge ainable reason why they are not good enough for | gentleman from the breeding districts to give us informa- 
the Home Government. If they want to find a practical | tion on the other side of the question. 

solution of this very important question, our Govern-| Mr. J.J. Bett: Mr. Brydon has made rather a start- 

ment should be advised—and I see nobody more capable | ling statement as to the we Be brood mares being 

of advising them than this National Veterinary Associa-| plentiful in this country. In the two counties of Cum- 

tion—and I do hope that from this meeting some resolu- berland and Westmoreland we have very few mares 
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indeed. I can look back to the time when, as a young 
man, I have gone to a farm where they were castrating 


ighteen to twenty colts in a and now probably 
= oneor two. Throughout the ee of Cumberland 


you cannot get more brood mares for breeding hunters 
and saddle horses into a showyard than about ten or a 
dozen ; whereas in the old days I have seen thirty or 
pen There is therefore a scarcity of brood mares. No 
doubt the reason of it is that a great number of the 
mares have been purchased by the foreigner. A large 
number of the le pacn and cobs went to South 
Africa, a hardy class of animal, healthy, and sound. It 
is a question the Government ought to consider, either 
to have breeding centres or to ft a respectable price 
for the produce when they te em. £40 is no use at 
all for a four-year-old horse. a man has a good mare 
he is not going to sell his animals for £40. The 
whole thing must be carefully gone into. No doubt it 
will be an expensive thing for the country, but our 
troops have to be well: horsed and to do that means a 


sum of money. 

r. J. W. Coz: Iagree with the last speakers with 
reference to the supply of horses which have won prizes 
under the Royal Commission. It strikes me very forci- 
bly that it is a strange thing that these horses should be 
sent down into the country to serve at a low price, and 
the ae in many instances to my knowledge sold to 
the foreigner. A horse dealer was telling me only last 
week that he acts as an agent to many of the foreign 
Governments, and he told me that the price does not stop 
them. The English Government will give £40 for a 
good horse, but the Continental buyers price does not 
matter at all. They can go to practically what they 
like. In that case it seems a stra thing fer us to 
give prizes of £150 for these sires which are distributed all 
over the country to serve at low prices, £2 2s. There is 
no reason why the man should sell a horse to the 
English Government if he meets with a foe buyer 
who is ee to give a better price. If he has a 
better market, why should he not take advantage of it? 
Horses in the Midlands are very scarce. If this Associa- 
tion could make some to the Government 
I think it might bear a little weight. It certainly could 
not do any harm. The financial question is the crux of 
the whole thing; if they gave more money for them 
Eis certain i would be produced. (Hear, 


Mr. 8. H. SLocock : I am not going to enlarge on the 
, but I think our thanks are due to Col. Appleton 
or bringing the matter before us. The author tells us 
that every man should breed to t that he should 
select his Shire horse, Clydesdale, kney, thorough- 
bred, or what not, and breed to type. I contend that if 
aman wants to breed to pay he must breed to the best 
of the type, but so sure as he breeds to type he is get- 
ting away from the production of the horse that. this 
country wants for the mounting of its troops. I believe 
that nothing of late years has reduced the provision co 
considerably of riding horses as the breeding to type. 
We have developed the Shire horse. Some of us can 
back to the of the early Shows, and remember 
Shire Horse Shows in London. t of horse 
came? There were horses there about as little like 
a Shire horse as one can imagine. Now they have all come 
to type, and are very far away from the horse we want 
to mount our men upon. It is the same with the 
Hackney. There were riding horses in the Hackney 
classes many years ago ; there are no riding horses now. 
We have gone away from the type of mare in the 
country which mated with a good thoroughbred horse 
would produce a remount. The mares in the 
country capable of breeding remounts no longer exist. 
The foreigner may have bought them, but I think it is 
more likely they have become extinct. The only m 
to my mind, likely to breed any considerable numbe of 


remounts are the mares still in Ireland, where the Shire 
horse, the nensgen | and the horse of the present da 
type are almost unknown. We have there mares wi 
crosses of blood innumerable, the best thoroughbred 
pm ges and those mares are producing every year ani- 
mals well calculated to carry any man in any partof the 
globe. All we want isa Government that wil give money 
enough to secure the best of them. A man breeds a 
horse with the idea of breeding a hunter, and if he breeds 
a valuable hunter he has a good market. If he breeds 
something that is not quite a hunter then he has a 
trooper, and if it isa one the foreigner takes it at 
three years old ; if it isa middling one Government 
will have it. A thing I should hike to see instituted 
throughout this country and Ireland would be that 
every stallion yay should have a licence to travel, 
(Hear, hear), and that licence should be renewed ev 
season, and he should not be licensed unless sound. 
think if we did that we should doa t deal towards 
the production of sound horses in the country. The 
best brood mares I have seen for breeding high class 
hunters have almost invariably been animals of a 
middling type, and a mare might be probably the last 
mare in the world you would pick out for breedi i 
class hunters and yet she produces a valuable horse 
every year. Of course one mare produces one foal, and 
it would seem that PF would be getting very litte 
further forward in allowing a premium in any way to 
that mare, but there are mares of that type that require 
a lot of encouragement. I do not see how it can be 
because it is such a slow matter. I do not know whether 
me bg be done with the mares cast from the 
British Army. They are often of a very good type and 
some come out not tooold, with no unsoundness, They 
ay ge almost be given to the farmers who would 
be likely to sell to Government. I think if «the 
Government would give what we all agree to be a fair 
price for a useful animal those mares might be made 
use of. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. G. Samson : Our thanks should be due to Col. 
Appleton for composing this paper, and it is a pity he 
is not here, because one does not like to say too much in 
a man’sabsence. I have often thought that if a war 
were to break out again we should be in a parlous posi- 
sion. Whatever would our Government do for horses 
to carry the men? It is a very serious thing. It is 
no going to Canada. I know some of the biggest 
dealers in the British Isles who have men out there. 
Our largest dealers have not had any horses from 
Canada, excepting a few odd ones, for two years. That 
was one of our great supplies during the late war. 
Again, the horses which stood the wear and tear and 
hard work and came out best were the London bus 
horses. Can they get them now? No. There are ten 
to fifteen thousand put on the market, and they will 


the 
mares are not here. For years and years both the 
German and French agents have been purchasing our 
mares, buying them under the hammer at Tattersall’s 
and at all the er repositories. They do not stick 
at the price. re an Englishman would give £40 
they would spring another fiver. What few mares we 
have in the country are worse than useless—there are 
very few, and what few there are are very bad because 
we | are simply the leavings. 

r. F. L. : I think Mr. Slocock has hit the 
nail on the head when he says the reason why we have 
not sufficiect horses is because we are breeding to a 
certain type. If the Government would take up that 
same position that our horse breeders are, the Shire 
Horse Society, the Hackney Society, and the Hunter 
Improvement Society, and go on same lines, there 
would be still plenty of horses for the supply of the 
Army. There is not the slightest doubt that the best 


\ 
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of our horses are going abroad, and it does not matter 


whether it is horses or cattle. In the sales held at| f, 


the Royal Show this year the highest prices were given 
by foreign Governments. ye = ble repositories at 
terborough and other places the foreign buyer is 
looked on as the best man they can possibly have for 
prices. The opener of this discussion thought a wa: 
out of it would be to establish some regiments wi 
horses from 14-2 to 15-2, but I believe that would be 
almost impossible. A good horse 14-2 would be a 
suitable animal for almost any regiment, but I think 

u would find it was the horse most difficult to be 
found and most difficult to get at. Looking at the 
matter from the standpoint Mr. Slocock spoke about, if 
the Government wish to have a depét for the supply of 
remounts they must go on the same lines as the large 
Societies are going on at the present time ; they must 
offer premiums. I do not — agree with the essayist 
in the number of yeomen t are not farmers. That 
may apply in some of our centres, but we still 
have the farmer ; we still have those who in our country 
districts are able to ride to hounds, and at least 75 per 
cent. of the County Territorials are farmers’ sons who 
take their own horses, and not only have one but fre- 

uently have two. At the last meeting at Lincoln I 
think there were 182 horses, the property of the 
farmers themselves, offered for sale after eomanry 
had broken up. 

Col. Steet: I should like to say one word with re- 
gurd to the hint received from one of our members with 
regard to the use of mares cast from the Army. The 
are of more value than perhaps is generally su Fines f 
These mares you must recollect are animals which have 
stood the test of eight, nine, or ten years service in the 
Army, and they are the very plums; they have been 
through the mill and proved to be very good. They 
have been well fed and ee and kept in the ver 
best condition, and are very useful animals indeed. It 
would be a very useful thing if the Government would 
na to work to create a reform in the production of 

T'SES. 

The PrestpEenT : I should like to ask Col. Steel what 
ogg ay of mares sold out of the Army, after being 
in the Army eight or nine years, would be able to 


Col. Street: I cannot say. Some would breed, and 
if they were given away, almost, they would be very 
useful animals even if they did not. They are very 
valuable for a farmer. 

Mr. Stocock : They breed up to 20. 

Col. STEELE : I think there is a spark of hope that 
some of the existing institutions may tend to S$ a par- 
ticular class of horse required. at better remount 
can we have than the type of hunter, and the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society may be doing us good. The 
hunter, I contend, is the proper remount. On service 
we do not require a peacock, one that is adapted for 
reviews. We want horses that can go across country, 
a horse that can save a man’s life taking him across 
country when pursued by an enemy, or save a man’s 
life when he is pursuing the enemy, and therefore the 
hunter is the type required. 

_ Mr. E. J. Crownurst: I think this matter resolves 
itself into a question of money. Ifa farmer can make 
it pay he will soon have the class of horse required. It 
is not many years ago since cart horses were developed. 
Now there is no trouble about the foreigner buying the 
mares or horses, and they give as much as £500 or £600 
for stallions for cart horses. Why should not they be 
able tocultivate the breed of horse the Army requires 
just as they have done with the cart horse? I think 
the pe of sending thoroughbred stallions round 
would be very much better if it were doubled. You can 
have nothing better than a thoroughbred horse. For the 
Government to expect a man to breed horses up to four 


the mare being barren, or of foals doing all sorts 
things, and the risk is too great for the money. He 
cannot do it. 

Mr. A. Renrrew: I can do nothing more than bear 
out what has been already said. The farmer at the pre- 
sent moment is in what we ag call a depressed condi- 
tion, and unless we can show him that when the animal 
is four years old he will bring more money than a cart 
horse will bring at the same age we not convert 
him. A farmer breeding even a decent cart horse at two 
years old can get the money the Government are offering 
fora four year old. If the farmer cares to are that 
horse from two years old he is earning his own living. 
If he keeps him to five years old he must be a brute 
if he does not bring £50 or more. A bad cart horse will 
bring very much more than an inferior nag, and that is 
the point. If the Government are pre to pay the 
farmer a price that will at least equal what he will get 
for breeding cart horses, then they will get the horses. 

Mr. R. Brypon, in reply, said : I have listened with 
very great interest to this discussion, and I sincerely 
hope it will not be without fruit. There is no doubt the 
Government admit that they are very short of remount 
horses. Lord Carrington acknowl that the other 
day in the speech he made on the Budget, and he said he 
hoped shortly to be in a position to give £70,000 as an 
encouragement for the amen of troop horses. Of 
course, we know what these promises mean ; they do not 
often come to very much. However, Iam sure they 
realise now that they are in a — serious position if 
war were to break out. The whole thing is in a nutshell, 
in my opinion. If they would pay a price that remunera- 
ted the farmers to breed the animals they would get 

lenty of horses. There would be no scarcity. Once 
et that be known and the horses would be ready. 
Farmers cannot be philanthropists ; they have their rent 
to pay and their risks to run, and unless they get a good 
remuneration for their trouble they are not going to 
embark inthe business. There are many other c of 
horse-breeding paying better than breeding troop horses, 

A good deal has been said about breeding hunters. 
So far as I know breeding hunters is.a — precarious 
business. You get more misfits in breeding hunters than 
in breeding any other class of horses I know of. If you 
do hit it you get a very valuable animal, but for one 
foal produced that turns out a great success and becomes 
a high class animal you are almost sure to breed three or 
four ne are only medium, and some of them decidedly 
not that. 

One gentleman spoke of the value of Dale ponies for 
crossing. That I can thorou wm Ory e have in 
the Dales of Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire, a splendid breed of ponies that used to be 
used for taking loads from the mines to the smelt: 
works. They stand from 14 to 14-3 to 15 hands, an 
these crossed with a thoroughbred would make an ideal 
animal for mili . Another gentleman spoke 
about the value of having stallions registered, and I 
think that is a most excellent idea. ere are far too 
many travelling the country that are not only unsound 
themselves, but very liable to produce unsoundness. 


IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A general meeting was held at Hayden’s Hotel, Bal- 
linasloe, at 8 p.m., on banargg .5. The following 
members attended : Messrs. P. J. Howard, President, in 
the chair; M. J. Cleary, W. ill Patrick, Mullin- 

; E. C. Winter, Limerick; J. W. No Birr ; 
W. A. Byrne, J.C. Do Roscommon ; E. J. Bolton, 


ran. 
Athlone; C. Tracey, Ballinasloe; E. Ryan, Strokes- 
town ; and A, E, Mofiet, Galway. 


ar iso poset The £40 is a most ridiculeus thing. The 

; larmer has to run the risk of the loss of his mare or of 
reed. | 
| | 
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Visitors : Miss A. Cust and Dr. A. English. 
Mulcahy, J. Healy, and A. Watson. 


to watch the interests of the profession in Ireland and 


Letters of apology were received from Messrs. T.| take action when necessary to promote and protect those 
interests. 


The idea of the proposed scheme is to have, as it were 


Report oN Pusiic HeattH CoNGRESS HELD AT|a “ Reconstruction of the National Association” so that 


Leeps, 17 To 24, 1909. 
Health Congress at 


The Congress assembled on July 17, but the Veterin- honeasaide, tet sinner: 


it would all the associa- 
bt : | tions, and each association wo represented on the 
Gentlemen,—I attended as your delegate at the Public | Council, Some of the “pill 

strongly resented any interference with that ancient and 


of the National 
institution, which awakes once 


ary Section did not really open until July 21. The @ year to give its ssaliienneaanael opportunity of very 


veterinary profession was well represented, and our 
members attended and took part in the various dis- 


cussions from the start. 
we ma 


On the 2ist a paper on the “ Protection of Food 


properly enjoying themselves. 


I submitted on behalf of our Associations that while 
not agree to a particular schéme of amalgama- 


tion, that we would certainly be ready to co-operate in 


Supply” was discussed, and unfortunately some of the any movement for the betterment of the profession. 


veterinary delegates “let themselves go” for Medical 
Officers of Health, atid so created some little disturb- 
ance of the normal temperature of the meeting. How- 
ever, the thermometer was put Fy and peace pro- 
claimed by the very able and splendid address given by 
Mr. Bowes, of Leeds, as President of the Veterinary 
‘Section. is address you can read in the veterina 
press, and I think the relative positions of the M.O.H. 
and the veterinary inspector as laid or Mr. Bowes 
will meet with the approval of all concerned. 

-_ The papers discussed at the Veterinary Section in- 
‘cluded one by Mr. Holburn, “Eradication of Bovine 
Tuberculosis” ; one by Mr. Levie, “ Points of interest 
to veteri surgeons dealing with milk” ; one by Mr. 
Dixon, “The Tuberculosis Order”; and one by Mr. 
Parker, “ Anthrax and Glanders.” All the papers were 
of high merit, and were ably discussed by medical and 
«veterinary members. 
- TI must mention especially Sir Chas. Cameron, who 
paid a great tribute to the veterinary profession, to 
‘which he has at all times shown the most friendly dis- 
position. The one great fault in this as in other sec- 
tions at the Congress, was that the discussions had to 
be rushed, and many that would, did not get time 


to s 

e social side of thé programme was particularly 
*attractive, including receptions by the Pro-Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor at the Medical School, and by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Leeds at the Art 
Galleries. Garden parties, excursions, and drives, all of 
which were most enjoyable. : 

On the whole the Congress was a great success, and 
the Veterinary Section was much better attended than 
at any previous congress. I think veterinary associa- 
tions should continue to send delegates to such con- 

and I thank this Association for sending me to 
such an enjoyable and instructive function. 


P. J. Howarp. 
Ennis, October 4. 


Report ON CONFERENCE AT HARROGATE HELD JULY 
6TH, TO CONSIDER THE AFFILIATION OF VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
In accordance with the wishes of our Council I 

attended the Conference at Harrogate on July 6th, 

met to discuss the proposed amalgamation of existing 

Veterinary Associations. There was a very representa- 

tive meeting, and the draft scheme drawn up by Prof. 

Bradley was submitted for consideration. 
From the discussion that ensued it was easily mani- 

fest that a general feeling exists in favour of some such 

.seheme by which the various associations could co- 

operate for the general welfare of the profession. Indeed 

as am happy to think that here in Ireland we are much 
an 


the interests of the veterinary profession 
much better looked after by our associations than they 


are in England 


A committee consisting of the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of all existing associations was formed to consider 
the whole matter, and suggestions were invited from 
members of the profession. This Committee was to try 
and evolve some workable scheme, and submit it to the 
profession for adoption. The Committee met at Man- 
chester on om. 25th, but unfortunately I was unable to 
be present. e are likely to have a report of the pro- 
ings for consideration at our next we 
P. J. Howarp. 


Ennis, October 3. 
HonoRARY MEMBER. 


Mr. M. J, CuEary, of Mullingar, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :—That this Association hereby confers 
on Sir Charles A. Cameron, ¢.B., M.D., etc., their Diploma 
of Honorary Membership, in consideration of his many 
ties of interest with the members of the profession, and 
his solicitation on behalf of veterinary science for over 
fifty years. That the Hon. Secretary be authorised to 
prepare the diploma, and that he be empowered to take 
all necessary steps for the presentation of same. 

Mr. W. A. Byrne, of mmon, in seconding the 
resolution, bore eloquent testimony to the interest taken 
by Sir Charles Cameron in the profession, pointing out 
that in the year 1861 he had completed all arrangements 
for the establishment of a veterinary college in Dublin. 
Ever since that time he had on all occasions by voice or 
advocated our just claims as essential officers in the 
blic Health Departments of the country. 

—_ resolution was adopted unanimously amidst ap- 
plause. 
The advisability of changing the next General Meet- 
ing from Dublin to some convenient centre in the south 
or south-east of Ireland was discussed. It was eventu- 
ally decided, on the proposition of Mr. Morret, seconded 
by Mr. Cieary, that the next General Meeting be held 
in Limerick, at or about the time of the Great Munster 
Fair that takes place during the last week in January, 
and that the determination of the particular date, hour 
and place be left to the Secretary and Mr. E. C. Winter’ 


Tue Darrres Orper, L.G.B. 


A discussion took place on the new Dairies, Cowsheds 
and Milkshops Order of the Local Government Board. 
It was characterised by a t divergence of opinion as 
to its merits in so far as the veterinary profession is con- 
cerned. It was pointed out that this Order was rather 
favourable to veterinary surgeons, and that it embodied 
most of the claims that the deputation of our Associa- 
tion that recently waited on the President of the Local 
Government Board advocated. Some members held 
that the Local Government Board did not exert them- 
selves sufficiently in seeing that only qualified veterinary 
ro ages be appointed to the inspectorship under this 

er, and so long as they, at the request of local author- 
ities, sanctioned the appointment of carpenters, masons, 


- I explained to the Conference how the three Irish 
Associations have appointed a “Conjoint Committee” 


farmers, etc., this ett ia should continue to protest 
against such appointme 


\ 
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Mr. Byrne submitted that the veterinary profession 
had to a very great extent themselves to blame for the 
treatment they received at the hands of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board and local authorities. He maintained 
that it was the duty of every veterinary surgeon to point 
out to the people of his district the advantages that 
would follow the proper application of the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds and Milkshops Order, and impress on them the 
fact that only veterinary surgeons are capable of putting 
the Order in force. The veterinary profession in Irelan 
were too prone to remain silent when matters of veter- 
inary interest came into the field of public discussion. 
It was the duty of our profession to instruct the public 
on all points concerning the transmission of disease from 
the lower animals to man, and if we fail to do so we 
cannot reasonably attach great blame to local or other 
authorities overlooking our claims when lucrative a 
pointments touching on these matters come to be e. 

It was eventually proposed and carried that Mr. Byrne 
put on paper reasons why veterinary surgeons should be 
appointed to inspectorships under the Dairies, Cowsheds 
and M ilksho rder, and that a leaflet embodying those 
reasons be drawn up and sent toall public bodies who 
may be entrusted with the making of such appointments. 


NOTES ON CLINICAL CASES, 
By E. C. Winter, F.R.C.V.S., Limerick. 


CuyLous ASCITES IN THE CAT. 


The pokes in this case was an ordinary tabby cat, 
about four or five years old, and, needless to say, the 
property of a lady client. About three weeks before m 

visit the cat had a litter of kittens which were favo § 
She showed a mammary tumour of a nasty character 
with several fistulz in it, and seemed dull and off her 
feed. She also suffered from constipation, difficulty in 
breathing, and pain on pressure over the region of the 


uterus. 

I treated her for septic metritis, as she had a foul- 
smelling discharge from the vagina. In about ten days 
she was ——— to be sinking rapidly, with evident 

e 


dropsy of the abdomen. She died on the 12th day, and 
the body was brought for examination post mortem. 

The ae revealed about a pint of milky fluid in 
the abdominal cavity, and a very general tuberculosis of 
the thoracic organs. The lungs were practically non- 
existent, and the pericardium covered with “grapes” as 
was also the parietal pleura. The uterus was perfectly 
healthy—to my surprise. 

The ascites | put down to occlusion of the ducts by 
tubercle. The wonder was how the animal lived so long 
- shewed no marked symptoms of dyspnoea till the 

t. 


A CryptTorcHip HERMAPHRODITE. 


This colt was shewn to me by the breeder as a foal 
with the object of, as he said, stitching him up behind 
as something had gone wrong in foaling. I found a 
vulva between the thighs, witha penis in it, just behind 
the udder and a depression under the anus just where 
the vulva should be. 

I advised non-interference, and the colt came in as a 
yearling to be castrated. He then had one testicle be- 
side the penis and one in the abdomen. I gave him 
another year to see if the second testicle would descend, 
but he came back last Aprilin the same condition. The 
owner wanted him castrated “by Insurance” as he was 
troublesome. The Insurance not being practicable he 
was done without it. The incision was made, in this 
case, close to the muscles of the thigh, and the testicle 
apres without much trouble, although the cord was 


rt. 
The colt, or or f did well, and went home at 


looked a wreck. The opening had burst out two or three 
times and dischar; a quantity of and is now 
open. It does not seem to be into the abdominal cavity, 
and looks more like a fistula of the cord itself. 

I have adopted syringing: out with a solution of hyd. 
perchlor, and I am giving the patient tonics and keeping 
the external wound open. It will probably have to be 
curetted later on. 

A Sequet To Pink Eve. 

Subject a grey gelding, just taken up from grass. 
A colleague of mine saw this case in my absence and 
had been treating it for four or five days for colic. I 
diagnosed the case as one of pink eye with inflammation 
of the bowels supervening on a dose of aloes in solution. 
When I saw the horse he was dull and stupid-looki 
and next morning he was totally blind in both eyes, an 
has remained so for the last fortnight. The pupils are 
dilated as much as possible, but structures of the 
eyes appear all right. The horse is now in perfect health 
but stone blind. I have advised the owner that there is 
still achance of the animal coming right, and am trying 
blisters over the origin of the optic —— pot. 
iod, rye with the idea of getting rid of the effusion 
which must, I think, be present. 

FRacTURE OF THE IscHIUM. 


Subject a roan mare, This mare showed lame- 
ness of the off hind leg about three years ago and a sub- 
sequent swelling of the thigh, and several fistule broke 
out on the inside and at the back of the mass of muscles 
inside the thigh. 

I tried cutting open the fistule (about eighteen 
months ago) and destroying their walls with caustics 
and ode ps cautery, with a couple of setons for drai 
The mare went back to work after a month apparently 
all right except for a little swelling and some scar tissue. 
She came back again this autumn, worse than ever, and 
a radical operation was decided on. She was chloro- 
formed and a large mass of schirrous tissue removed from 
inside the thigh, but the trouble was found to extend 
right up to the os innominatum, and pus burrowed every- 
where and fistule abounded. The mare was destroyed 
and, on post-mortem, a piece of bone the size of a crown 
piece was found detached from the plate of the ischium 
on its lower surface, midway between the acetabulum 
and the tuber ischii. This was evidently the cause of 
all the trouble. There were also two broken ribs (which 
had healed) op the bad side. 

The puzzle in this case is, “ What caused the fracture?” 
There is no history of an accident, but that does not say 
there was none. 

These four cases may be all classed as failures, but I 
find we can learn more from our failures, sometimes, 
our su I them with the 

ope of promoting a iscussion. I must apologi 
for their hurried and rough form, 
clean forgotten a F geome made in Cork, until I 
looked over the Agenda paper of this meeting late on 
Sunday night. 


Discussion. 


Mr. ByRvz said he had a very vivid recollection of the 
seemingly recent day when he had had to apologise for 
his youth and inexperience. Looking amongst the 
friends assembled at the meeting he realized with sorrow 
that twenty years hard work whitened the flowers of 
the grave upon his head, and that he was a patriarch 
amongst them. Age imposed upon him the duty of 
pearing Se alee gave him the 
lege of de ting the of discussing pathological 
novelties to the new recruits to their ranks whom he was 
glad to notice present. 

The case of chylous ascites was typical of a rather 


common condition : he would leave solving of the 
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pethetogion! riddle the case presented to his young 
rien 

In the case of the hermaphodite with undescended 
testicle, the special features of interest were the seat of 
the opening into the abdominal cavity for the removal 
of the testicle, and the reason for the ngs condition 
of the operation wound. Assumi t the operation 
was done in April, that six weeks Rami the wound 
was ascertained to have completely healed, and that the 
—— condition of a sloughing sinus was in existence 

or six weeks; the explanation he would submit was 
that owing to unusual muscular strain the wound had 
been slightly re-opened, that septic matter gained access, 
and that pus formation and eee re-opening fol- 
lowed. It was obvious that the abdominal cavity was 
not involved. He should be glad to learn the subsequent 
of the case. 
_ Pink eye or inflnenza was such a protean malady that 
it was quite impossible to indicate its course or its con- 
uences. Total blindness in this case came on so very 
suddenly that one was inclined to suspect cerebral effu- 
sion affecting the optic nerve. He could not make any 
helpful suggestion, and was not hopeful of the curative 
effect of any line of treatment. 

In the case of fracture of a portion of the inferior sur- 
face of the ischium, he was inclined to think that when 
it became necessary to throw and chloroform the animal 
and explore the sinuses, it should have been possible to 
locate the loose portion of bone, and by removing it to 
admit of complete healing of the part and the restora- 
tion of the patient to soundness and usefulness. 

He had long been of opinion that collections of interest- 
ing cases such as Mr. Winter had submitted for dis- 
cussion that night were of the most useful and helpful 
py and he begged to express his personal indebtedness 
to Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Notans: In the first case mentioned by Mr. 
Winter I have to remark that my experience of feline 
patients is that ascites is common amongst them, and 
also  amcagy ae tuberculosis. The cause of tubercle of 
the lungs in cats doubtless is due to infection from 
human source. In reference to case 4, I fully recognise 


the difficulty Mr. Winter had in getting to the bottom of | Sec 


the sinus, and I do not see how he could expect to 
arrive at success because of the numerous fistulz he had 
to deal with. 

Mr. W. C. Parrick said: I have listened to Mr. 
Winter’s cases with much pleasure, and though not 
claiming to be quite as patriarchal as my friend Mr. 
Byrne makes out he is, nor having had the advantage of 
a t-graduate course, still I think the paper well 
within range of discussion by the ordinary practitioner, 
no very special pathological knowledge being necessary 
for that purpose, as most of us come across these cases 
from time to time. 

The cat case is a fairly common condition, particularly 
amongst Persians. I may have misunderstood Mr. 
Winter, but I think he said he diagnosed a septic 
metritis, and would s t that we pass a vote of cen- 
sure on him for not a more careful diagnosis, as 
the enlargement of the abdomen in the two condi- 
tions is totally different, and characteristic. In 
the absence of a history one is handicapped in dis- 
cussing the case, but I should expect a pronounced liver 
disease, and my experience has been that these cases are 
very difficult to treat, and after — tappings the 
fluid reaccumulates, and internal resolvent medicines are 
not satisfactory. If tubercle is suspected or diagnosed 
then destruction is advisable. 

In the case of the cryptorchid I incline to the view 
that at time of operation there was a good deal of bruis- 
ing of the soft tissues and limited septic infection, that 
a sinus formed and discharged some time after opera- 
tion and probably escaped notice, and there is some dead 
tissue to come away. 


Case No. 3 is presumably due to cerebral effusion and 
nerve pressure with subsequent amaurosis of nerve 
tissue ; or could there possibly have been any head 
injury to account for it? Mr. Winter was at a great dis- 

vantage in not seeing the case in the earlier or acute 


cannot understand a fracture of the ischium and 
displacement without a certain amount of swelling of 
the buttock and lameness, therefore think that if such 
were present, and lameness persisted after a few wee 
it was necessary that the ve be cut down upon 
the necrosed bone removed ; then these fistule would 
not have formed. I wish to thank Mr. Winter for so 
kindly a for the meeting. 

Mr. WINTER replied to the various critics. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Winter was proposed by Mr. 
Moffett for his interesting paper, was seconded by Mr. 

e following gentlemen were proposed for member- 
= and will be ballotted for at the next meeting : 

r. C. Tracy, of Ballinasl < wh by Mr. W. 
Cargi and by Mr. W. A. 

r. J. C. Doran, of Castlerea, ALS, 

r. A. F. EA, 0 tera, Tuam, proposed by Mr. 
E. C. Winter, seconded by Mr. M. J. Cleary. ty 


TO CHARLES CamERon, C.B., M.D. 


A dinner of the Association was given on Thursday, 
21st Oct., at the Gresham Hotel, Dublin, on the occa- 
sion of presenting Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., M.D, 
etc., with an illuminated Diploma of Honorary Mem- 


bership. 

Mr. 5 J. Howard, M.R.C.V.S., presided, and he was 
supported by the guest of the evening, Sir Charles 
Cameron, Dr. Cox, Dr. L. A. Byrne, City Coroner, 
Prof. Mettam, Prof. Mason, Messrs. Cleary, McKenny, 
Holland, Richardson, Healy, Purcell, Ballisty, R. Ht 
Lambert, Prof. Geo. Dunne, Méssrs. J. Vv. Coyle, 
gg Nolan, G. O’Callaghan, A. Watson, Hom 

ete. 

After the dinner, the Chairman said there were some 
vacant seats, and ~~ had letters of apology from a 
number of members who were unable to be present. He 
wished icularly to apologise for the absence of their 
esteemed friend, Mr. W. A. yrne, of Roscommon, who 
came up to town, but became so ill that medical advice 
prohibited his attendance. He was sure they were all 
sorry for Mr. Byrne, and wished to convey their regret 
to him that he was unable to be present on that evening. 

The SecrETARY read letters of apology from Mr. Hed. 
ley and Mr. E. C. Winter, Limerick, and said he also 
had received ae wag from Messrs. Patrick, Rea, Daw- 
son (Cavan), Wright, Maloney, Malone and Taylor (New 


The Prestpent said: We have come together this 
tacos 34 do honour to our friend Sir Charles Cameron, 
im a compliment which though small in itself, 


to pay 
rat p coming from perhaps a small institution, is never- 
theless the greatest compliment we can pay him; and 


moreover is given with the pe good wishes and 
approval of the veterinary profession. 

e Irish Central Veterinary Association at its recent 
meeting unanimously elected Sir Charles eron an 
Honorary Member, and we have now come to present 
him with the Diploma of Membership. This Associa- 
tion is representative of the veterinary practitioners 
all over the country, north, south east and west of Ire- 
land, and we are paying this compliment to Sir Charles 
because he well deserves it as the staunch and ever-ready 
friend of our profession. Sir Charles Cameron’s interest 
in matters veterinary is not of yesterday’s growth, and 
to his credit be it said that he has not at any time tried 


hes 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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use it for his own personal gain. As long ago as 1861 
a Charles pointed out the need of a hen Bot school 
in Ireland, and I have here part of a journal of that year 
in which he showed how 34 millions’ worth of live stock 
were left almost without skilled assistance, subject to 
the fearful ravages of disease, and the consequent t 
loss to the country. He pointed to the good work of 
veterinarians in the neighbouring countries, England, 
France, and Germany, and when there was no other 
means at hand, he even tried to promote a company for 
the establishment of a veterinary school, and I am sure 
it was not Sir Charles fault that he did not succeed in 
having the school at that time. Just accidentally a few 
moments ago I heard Sir Charles remark that he got 
married about that time: I hope the marriage had 
nothing to do with the college scheme being abandoned. 

Back in the last century—five-and-twenty years ago— 
when the great outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle 
led to a serious controversy as to the fitness or otherwise 
of the flesh of such cattle for human food, Sir Charles 
sought the opinions of the leading veterinarians in Ire- 
jand and outside it, and backed by those opinions he 
turned the tables on his opponents, including such 
distinguished men as Prof. Tichbourne and Rawden 
MacNamara. i 

As Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, Sir Charles 
has for many years been closely concerned with veterin- 
ary surgeons, and happily during ail those years without 
conflict. He it was who fought to have a whole time 
veterinary officer appointed to the Public Health De- 

ment in Dublin, and eventually succeeded in having 

r. Watson At the various Congresses 
of the Public Health and Sanitary Institutes he has at all 
times shown himself the friend of the veterinary pro- 
fession. He has taken a leading part in the various dis- 
cussions at the veterinary section at those Conferences, 
and has always advocated the claims of our profession for 

ition in connection with Public Health work. In- 
d it is only a few weeks ago since I saw Sir Charles 


at the great Conggess at Leeds go out of his way to pay 
tribute to the veterinary profession, a tribute for whic 

I can assure him the profession throughout the kingdom 
is grateful. All these matters entitle Sir Charles to 
whatever compliment we can pay him as our friend. 


Moreover, he is a ae scientist and a great authority. 
He has published ks on geology, hygiene and public 
health. Indeed, his opinions on public health matters 
are taken as a standard all over the world. 

Sir Charles is well known for his charity, he is famous 
as a wit, and he is beloved by all who knew him for his 
genial and kindly disposition. The great Cambrid 
itself has long since conferred honorary degrees on Sir 
Charles Cameron. He has been honoured by the late 
Queen Victoria. The various scientific and educational 
institutes in Ireland, England, France, Sweden and other 
continental countries have all honoured him, and now 
* the Central Veterinary Medical Association have elected 
him an honorary member. 

will ask our Secretary to read the diploma of mem- 
bership, and I will ask Sir Charles to accept it with the 
very best wishes of our profession, I sincerely hope he 
may live long to be with us, and to be reckoned in the 
future as in the past, a friend of the veterinary pro- 
fession. There is much more that I would like to have 
said in praise of Sir Charles, but somehow I think it is 
much easier to abuse a man in hi uce than to say 
nice things about him, and I hope he will forgive me if 
I have taxed his patience or his modesty by all I have 
said, Personally I feel proud to have the honour of 
presiding at this function, and to make this presentation 
to Sir Charles on behalf of our Association. When the 
Honorary Secretary has read the Diploma I will ask you 
to drink Sir Charles Cameron’s health. ; 

Mr. A. Watson then read the diploma, after which 


the health of Sir Charles Cameron was drunk with great 
enthusiasm and musical honours. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON (on rising was received with 
great acclamation which lasted for some time) said he 
was profoundly touched and oe kang we for the very 
high compliment they had pai by age him 
honorary member of their excellent Association. It had 
often been facetiously said of Irishmen that their grati- 
tude consisted of a lively sense of favours still to come. 
They had told him this was the highest favour they 
could confer upon him, therefore he had nothing further 
to expect from them (laughter), except a continuance of 
that kindly feeling that he always experienced from 
the members of their profession and Association. There- 
fore his gratitude was due to no sense of favours still to 
come, but was altogether confined to the very eens 
and delightful honour they had conferred on him by 
making him an honorary member of their distinguished 
Society, especially in the delightful way in which they 
had done it by presenting him with a work of art. He 
understood the work had been done by a ap Irish 
Lady ; he always admired the ladies, therefore ‘he felt 
more grateful that they had entrusted that work of art 
to Miss Fitzpatrick, whose talented father designed and 
executed those wonderful illustrations that appeared in 
the Leprecaun every month. He would always value 
that Diploma as a work of art, and he hoped those who 
succeeded him would look upon it as a heirloom of 
great value and carefully preserve it. 

He felt very yang J grateful for the compliment that 
had been paid him by a profession with which he was 
not connected. (A voice: You are). Not professionally. 
A compliment paid him by his own profession he would 
esteem very much and be deeply grateful, but how much 
more grateful ought he to be on receiving an honour of 
that kind from the members of a kivdred profession to 
his own. He had always held the highest esteem for 
the veterinary profession, and regarded it asa sister pro- 
fession. In the medical profession they had only to veal 
with the ills of the human race—one kind of animal— 
but the veterinarian had to deal with all kinds. He re- 
membered one case of a lady that ealled in the services 
of a veterinarian to cure the broken leg of a canary, and 
a very successful operation was performed with splints 
upon the canary’s leg. On the other hand they knew 
that veterinary surgeons were often called in to ad- 
minister to the ills of elephants in the various menageries 
of the countries. ‘ 

The human physician had only to deal with one 
animal, and that animal was capable of helping them to 
make a correct diagnosis of the disease. But the veter- 
inary surgeon has no such aid, and he requires a more 
extensive range of knowledge of the diseases of such a 
large number of animals as they are from time to time 

ed upon to prescribe for. 

He considered the veteri profession had a very 
claim to stand upon a high level. To a great ex- 
he might say the education of the veterinary 
physician and the phrettinn for mankind were carried 
out on the same lines. They each had to acquire a 
knowledge of chemistry and materia medica, ete. The 
veterinarian had more to do with pathology on account 
many different animals they had to deal 
wi 


It had always been his opinion that the veteri 
profession should be recognised in the Public Health 
administration. It was quite true, as their excellent 
President had said, that he suggested to the Dublin Cor- 
poration a good wpe years ago that it would be advis- 
able to secure the whole time services of a veterinary 
<e. He was very glad to say they took his advice 
and elected one, and they could not have made a better 
selection than they did, for they elected Mr. Andrew 
Watson, the Honorary Secretary of their Association. 
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Watson n_ very beneficial in the cause of the 
Public Health. Without going into details with 

to the Department, he would only say that he (Mr. Wat- 
son) had effected a complete reformation in the great 
majority of the places in which cows were kept. In fact 
he did not know what the Department in Dublin would 
have done without the services of Mr. Watson. 

_ The veterinary profession had been receiving for some 
time past a very general education, and when they con- 
sidered the course of study which the veterinary student 
had to go through, he thought they would admit that 
the veterinarian should be in no sense inferior to the 
medical profession. The services that they had dis- 
charged with regard to the Public Health was a service 
that the medical man might not discharge. He was 
glad to see the Local Government Board had taken that 
view in their recent Order with regard to cowsheds and 
dairy yards. He had always been of opinion that the 
veterinary surgeon should be consulted in the working 
of this Order and of the Public Health Department, so 
far as their profession was concerned. Surely with re- 

to diseases of animals the veterinary surgeons were 
tter able to judge what ought to be done. ere were 
some medical men who had — some attention to the 
diseases of ani but they were very few. He 
claimed to be one of them, because long ago in the 
Public Health administration he had no aid from the 
veterinary profession, therefore he was obliged to do the 
work that he thought should have been discharged by 
the veterinarian. He did not consider it right to get an 
ordinary medical man to examine the udders of cows or 
diagnose cases of diseases in animals. That was the 
proper work of the veterinary Poe ogg Rage he had 
- always tried to have it done in Dublin. e always in- 
sisted that the examination of animals was the proper 
work for veterina a 
_ He thought his friend Dr. Byrne would agree with him 
in that, and that Dr. Cox, who knew everything, would 
also agree with him, at all events in saying that veterin- 
ary surgeons ought to know more about the diseases of 
animals than the ordinary medical practitioner. Now 
and then there were some medical men who studied this 
branch, but they were very few, and he spoke of the 
ordinary medical man who could not know so much of 
the diseases of animals as the veterinary surgeon. There- 
fore he said that where animals were exposed for sale, or 
carcases were to be inspected, the proper persons to ex- 
amine them were the veterinary surgeons who could say 
whether or not they were fit for human consumption. 
He was very the President referred to what 
occurred very many years ago when the cattle were being 
slaughtered on account of At that 
time there was a t difference of opinion among 
medical men as to whether animals affected with this 
disease were fit for food. Some thought they were, ex- 
cept in very bad cases, It was generally thought that 
veterinary surgeons would favour the owners of the 
cattle, but they did not. The medical men were en- 
gaged with the subject for a long time, but very few 
people thought of getting the opinion of the veterinary 
surgeons. When it was got they gave it as their opinion 
that the animals were not fit for food if there were any 
traces of the disease. 
a veterinary surgeon, and their example was rather 
tardily followed by Belfast ; but he tted to say 
none of other towns had yet whole-time 
service of a veterinary surgeon. e every town 
in Ireland would soon secure one, and if they did he 
believed they would be as su ul as Dublin was in 
getting the services of Mr. Andrew Watson. 
The President had referred to an early effort of his at 


establishing a Veterinary School. He had nearly for- 


gotten it until Mr. Watson showed him the leaflet the 
other day. They made a great attempt to start that 
school in Dublin. They succeeded so far as getting a 
most influential committee formed. They had some of 
the leading members of the Royal Dublin Society. They 
were incorporated, and had the assistance of Prof. Fer- 
uson. ey secured premises known as Clarendon’s 
on’s Repository, now Messrs. McKenzie’s estab- 
lishment in Great Brunswick Street. Mr. Clarendon 
was willing to take the purchase money in shares of the 
Company. At that time Lord Atkinson was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. They held a meeting and everything was 
going on well until a leading member of the Royal Dub- 
n Society rose and said that the Royal Dublin Society 
was the proper body to form a Veterinary ee ae 
had formerly a Professor of Veterinary Science, 
they were determined to form a veterinary college. So 
it was decided to let the Royal Dublin Society take up 
the matter. They did so, and after several meetings of 
the Committee a report was sent out that the matter 
was too much of a commercial undertaking for such a 
Society. The project therefore fell per The 
Royal Dublin Society gave up the idea, and he had no 
time to look after it, for just at that time he got 
married. 

However, he was glad to see there that night the dis- 
tinguished head of their Veterinary College, Professor 
Mettam. The College was lucky in having such a Pro- 
fessor, who was a well known authority as a pathologist 
and bacteriologist, and he looked forward to seeing great 
work done by the Irish Veterinary College. He was 
glad that they had such a place where a sound education 
could be given. He was proud they had such a success- 
ful Veterinary College in Ireland, and he was proud to 
be Vice-president of that College. He had received 
honours from the members of his own Society, also from 
foreign countries, and their own country, but he had 
never yet received any compliment that touched him so 
profoundly as the one they had paid him that evening. 
(Loud and continued applause.) 

Prof. Metra said it afforded him the greatest i- 
ble pleasure to propose the toast of “The Medical Pro- 
fession in Ireland.” They, as members of the Regt = 
profession, had derived many benefits from the medi 
profession, more particularly with to their medi- 
cal education. e system of medical education had 
been tried in the fire and they practically had, if he 
might say so, amalgamated their methods. They had at 
any rate taken the medical education and made it part 
of their own, not only so but they were largely indebted 
to the medical profession for what they saw concerning 
materia medica, bacteriology, and pathology. They 
must admit that the medi ioneers had done a lot in 
this particular work, but he did not say they did every- 
thing. The veteri surgeon had also done a 
amount of work for which they did not always get credit 
in bygone times. A generation ago they had good men, 
even fifty years ago, or more than that, they had men 
who were famous as good physicians, men who saw 
probably further than we think they saw. Things 
which had had tackled were done better at that time, 
and to-day they said they were marvels of foresight. A 
very considerable amount of work had been done by the 
veterinary s ns. For instance they had only to look 
back on what been done on the Continent. They 
were doing much better work ab than was being 
done at home. Even at the present time the veterinary 
profession in these countries had to rely solely upon 
their own efforts, and most of the good work and pro- 

had been brought about by individuals. On the 
Continent the teachers and those who were engaged in 
research work did so at the —— of the State. He 
did not say they were doing the best work, but they 
were doing work. In country at present 
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time the only research work that was done was in the 
schools and colleges where there were ample funds for 
He - doe tit must t the veterinary 
fession done really well for the country. If they 
id well for the individual they also did well for the 
State, and if they did well for the State they also did 
well for the individual. They could truly boast that a 
number of diseases had been driven from the country, 
and a very considerable amount of credit was due to 
them on that account. and veteri- 
nary science had done a great deal of good, and they 
hoped some day to be able to take their proper stand as 
a scientific profession. They would like to style them- 
selves as more than a sister profession—they were 
a. only one profession when all was said and 
one. 

They had to deal with animals, and he was sure the 
members of the profession would admit that their 
animals were more difficult than man himself. Many 
men patients would hide their thoughts, and very often 
lead the physician astray by not telling the truth. Their 

tients could not speak, but they generally had some 
individual in charge of them who did not always tell 
the truth and sometimes led the veterinary practitioner 
to make mistakes in his treatment. He 
drink the health of the medical profession in Ireland, 
for they all knew they were good fellows. They knew 
they took an interest in veterinary work, and knowin. 
that he was sure they could not do better than drink 
their health. 

Dr. Cox said he was very proud indeed to be associ- 
ated with the toast, and he was very glad to be present 
with them. As Irishmen they were glad to come to- 
gether to honour Sir Charles Cameron, one of their fore- 


most men, either as a scientist, a wit, or a worthy man. | ago 


They had fully egg, soi" his value, and they all 
hoped that for many a decade he would continue amongst 
them and do further benefit for the city of Dublin. He 
was to put himself in a position to me | some- 
thing about the medical profession in Ireland. The 
medical profession in the past had produced many dis- 
tinguished men, and amongst the most illustrious that 
occurred to him at that moment were Stokes, Graves 
and Corrigan than whom no greater men stand in the 
history of the medical profession. Their names and 
fame are fixed on no uncertain foundation. Their great 
powers of observation and manifold charms, their accom- 
wpe as men of letters and science, will at all times 
gratefully remembered by the medical profession. 
Those people did not live to see the junction between 
the scientific affairs and the human medical practice of 
medicine. But oe | were that night to see the two 
values shown together in the person of Sir Charles 
Cameron, who was essentially unique in his powers of 
dealing with medicine either for man or the animal 
kingdom. The question of diseases in animals which 
were reproduced in mankind was a serious one, and re- 
uired very careful watching. There were many diseases 
that might be mentioned, and he considered that the 
veterinary oe mor should have charge in the fullest 
extent in the department where the diseases of animals 
were looked after. He believed the health of all their 
towns would be much improved if the veterinary sur- 
geons were better recognised by the authorities. 
With to the relations between his own pro- 
fession and the veterinary profession, and the Ro 
University, he wished to say that while he was on that 
expiring moribund body it was his pleasure, and he felt 
it his duty, to support all the demands of the veterinary 
profession, and he did all in his power to ensure their 
recognition; and in the new University which was 
Springing into existence he would continue doing all in 
his * pod to get full recognition of all their claims. 
e thought it was a matter of congratulation that 


ed them to | Board. 


they had an institution in this country for the education 
of those who wished to enter the veterinary profession. 
It should prove to be a very great power and minister to 
the north, south, east and west of Iveland. For he must 
confess he was one of those who considered whatever 
concerned one part of their country concerned every part. 

Most of their in this country was due to the 
private effort of individuals who worked for the health 
or the healthy life of animals, but it is most important 
that the State should make every provision for the wel- 
fare of the people or the animals of the country. He 
was not s ing of Ireland alone, but also of Great 
Britain—England, Scotland, and Wales. Their Govern- 
ment was not — their duty for the country in this 
respect. They all remembered what was done for 
France by Pasteur—his efforts saved France several 
millions of money. Koch had saved Germany much 
money. His labours were recognised by that State, for 
the Kaiser called him to Berlin and put him at the head 
of the Health Department of the Sapien of Germany. 
Such a thing was necessary in these countries—a Healt 
Department to look after the health of the people, and 
the flocks and herds. 

It had been suggested that the veteri profession 
should have a re ntative on the Local Government 
He would go further and say that the 
should be reconstructed and made representative of the 
various institutions throughout the country. At present 
it was so exclusively constructed that it did not com- 
mand the authority or respect that such a body should 
command. He stood for solidity, he stood for consulting 
the professions: he stood for equality—equality of treat- 
ment and advan . He hoped that the members of 
their distinguished profession would soon be recognised 
by the authorities in the way they should have been long 
The members of the veterinary profession, by vir- 
tue of their powers and ability and the importance of 
their duties, were entitled to be properly recognised, as 
the members of his own profession. 

He thanked them on behalf of his 
var cordial manner in which the 
and honoured the toast with which 

Dr. Louts A. Byrne said he was ve 
with them, but there was nothin 


fession for the 
received him 
was associated. 
pleased to be 
for him to say after 
the very eloquent manner in which Dr. Cox had replied 


to the toast of their Medical Profession. When his 
friend Mr. Watson invited him to attend he felt t 
pleasure in accepting, for two reasons. First to have 
the honour of attending with one of the oldest and best 
friend he ever had—their guest—Sir Charles Cameron ; 
and secondly to have the pleasure of meeting their mem- 
bers. He had only one regret, and it was that at the 
last moment after Base so hospitably entertained they 
should call upon him to make a speech. He was not 
going to do that, but would thank them very sincerely 
or what they had said about his profession, and the 
wy kind way they had received him. 

r. Cox in proposing the Health of the Irish Central 
Veterinary Association said he pro’ it very cordially 
and very sincerely, for, as he sai ore, he rega 

d i ly, fi he said before, h rded 
their profession as one of the utmost importance in the 
country. The treatment of horses had always been 
associated with the veterinary profession. The horse 
had always been recognised as of great importance to 
mankind. The history of mankind might be epitomised 
into The Man and the Horse. In the history of the 
world the cavalry proved the most importanf element. 
In the early and middle ages the horse was very im- 
portant. ey all knew the importance of the horse in 
their own country and how it was necessary to keep 
them of the very best quality, whether they were re- 
quired for work or for the enjoyment of life. The pro 
treatment of kine was equally important for the country, 
and this could only be done by the veteri: profession. 

As Irishmen they were all anxious for the increased 


| | 


them starch. 
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success and further extension of the utility 
of every department that concerned the perity of 
Treland. ey were all bound up with t hp 
and wealth of the country. They were all glad that the 
future members of the veterinary profession could study 
in ive and he hoped there would be many highly 
accomplished and useful members of their profession 
and their Association. He had great pleasure in giving 
them the toast of the Irish Central Veterinary Associa- 
tion, and of coupling with it the name of Professor 
Mason. 

Professor Mason said he was afraid the hour was too 
late for him to attempt making a very long speech, 
especially after the addresses they had heard that night. 
Before returning thanks on behalf of the Irish Central 
Veterinary Association he would like to say a few words 
with regard to the object of their being gathered to- 

ther. Sir Charles had always shown an interest in 
their profession by practically helping them on all 
occasions. 

It just occurred to him when Sir Charles spoke about 
being married, and he would like to draw their attention 
to the fact, that neither their President nor their 
Secretary was at present in that state. He wanted to 
tell them what occurred on the previous evening at his 
lecture in Galway. Speaking about the disease in 
cattle known as white scour—Professor Mettam dis- 
covered this disease in one of his enquiries—he men- 
tioned some of the simples remedies, suchas starch, and 
said except his hearers were all bachelors, they would 
be able to get some of the ladies in the house to give 
Then one of the audience addressed him 
and said: “If there was less starch about some of the 
ladies there would not be so many old bachelors.” 

He would like to say how happy he felt to see the 
profession united as they were that night. He thought 
they had a great deal to thank one or two men for, 
That it was not the largest Association in Ireland might 
be attributed to the present position of the veterinary 

rofession in Ireland. Their friends Messrs. Cleary and 
atson with one or two others stepped into the breach 
and started that Association. There was another with 
which Mr. McKenny was connected, and the two Asso- 
ciations were working side by side very well. He saw 
the gentlemen before him who should get all the 
ise for the success of this Association. eir Presi- 
ent, Mr. Howard was one of them. He and Mr. 
Howard studied together at the College though he was 
old enough to be Mr. Howard’s father, but he was not 
as old as he looked, and Mr. Howard was not as young 
as he looked. He thanked them very heartily for the 
manner in which they had toasted the Irish Central 
Veterinary Association. He hoped they would meet 
again on very many such occasions, and have the privi- 
lege of bringing into their Association distin ed 
members of the medical and other professions, but no 
matter who they brought into their Association they 
would never bring in one who had done more loyal 
services for their profession than Sir Charles Cameron. 

Sir CHarLes CamMEROoN said it was then half-past 
eleven o'clock and the policeman was probably waiting 
round the corner to take the names and fixed addresses 
of all those who had fixed addresses. However, he con- 
sidered they could not separate without proposing the 
health and prosperity of the worthy gentleman who had 
presided with so much dignity over their proceedings 
that evening. It would be a very retrograde circum- 
stance if they omitted that toast. He was in favour of 
one man one toast, but he was not in favour of one man 
one vote. He would rather have one man vote often and 
early. Though he was not in favour of any particular 
man making more than one speech the circumstance 
justified him in this case. He would like to propose the 

Ith of their Chairman in flattering terms, delivered 
with all the eloquence of a Demosthenes or Cicero. He 


Prosperity, 


was sure they would honour the toast with great enthu- 
siasm, for their President deserved it. He never sat 
under a more genial president or such a good looking . 
one. He must have iy items the affections of many 
of the fair ladies, and there must be a lot of heartburn- 
ing amongst the ladies that live near him. He hoped 
that at their next meeting they would be able to con- 
gratulate him. He asked them to drink the health of 
their Prefident and wish him every prosperity, and that 
before that day twelvemonth there would be a young 
Howard. 

Mr. Howarp, in reply, said he was afraid that 
had already tres much on the patience of the 
hotel people, an the shutting up time. He 
thanked them very sincerely for the flattering things 
that had been said, and for the kindly way the had 
honoured this toast. He had to thank the medical men 
for being present that evening, and for putting him on 
his legs again. Only for the very skilled attention of his 
medical adviser, and the great care of the ladies who 
had so kindly nursed him, he would have gone over to 
the majority. He thought he would take the advice of 
Sir Charles Cameron, but he would not delay them 
further except to say that he thanked them most 
sincerely. 

Mr. Coy.easked them to drink to their worthy friend 
Mr. Andrew Watson. He knew him before he had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and since he became 
acquainted with him he found no worthier friend in the 
whole of Dublin. No eloquence was needed to com- 
mend the toast to them. 

Mr. Watson thanked the members for the manner in - 
which they had received his toast, and Mr. Coyle for 
what he had said of him. He had taken great pleasiadh 
in doing something towards bringing that gathering 
together, because he thought it was nearly time for the 
members of the two professions to meet at some func- 
tion of that kind. He thought such meetings tended to 
make them know one another better, and to produce an 
increase of sympathies amongst them. 

There was no one in the medical profession that he 
knew that had done more towards bringing brotherly 
unity between the two professions than Sir Charles 
Cameron. It had been his privilege to serve under Sir 
Charles Cameron—(SirCharles Cameron : No, not under, 
to work as a colleague.) Thank you, Sir Charles! He 
had been a colleague of Sir Charles in the Dublin Cor- 
poration for the Ee eleven years, and Sir Charles had 
always been his father, counsellor and friend, and had 
always defended his claims. If afforded him the great- 
est possible pleasure, and it had been a labour of love to 
do anything to increase the honours that had been 
occ upon the Superintendent Medical Officer of 

ealth. 
é The meeting concluded with the singing of Auld Lang 
yne. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SomME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE oF Drugs IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE.—DIsScUSSION. 


Mr. W. H. Bioye : At the outset I should like to say 
how pleased we are to have Prof. Woodruff with us— 
how more than pleased, not unly with his subject, but 
but with the masterly way in which he has handled it. 
Many years ago a sage remarked that medicine was a 
romance, and truly the history of medicine, its successes, 
failures, fashions, and changes, together with the vary- 
ing views held of its actions—all of which have been so 
ably enunciated to-day—amply bear out the aphorism. 
Even our own day seen some remarkable ehanges of 


thought. Nurtured in the belief that drugs were well- 
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nigh the “be-all and end-all” of treatment, imagine the 
shock with which we heard one day from the late Sir 
George Brown, then in one of his most cynical moods, 
the dictum that, with one or two exceptions, medicine 
was absolutely useless in the treatment of disease! To- 
day quite an opposite view largely holds sway, and new 
vemmoties—from synthetically pre compounds to 
sera—are being poured upon us, and the beneficial action 
of some of these is admitted by everybody. None the 
less, however, the use of drugs has its limitations— 
drugs alone will not cure ; and holding the view that 
disease, or, rather, the appearances which we ise 
as the symptoms of disease, are really the result of 
Nature’s efforts at cure, I have for years equally held 
that d play but a secondary part in treatment ; 
indeed, that nursing is the great essential, and that 
without tter, medicines are of but comparatively 
ight avail. 


e Professor appears to have divided his subject into 
what one might term its purely academic and its prac- 
tical as; and, verily, the former provides much 
matter for reflection. The choice of the best drng for 
any particular condition is not infrequently a difficult 
matter, and the knowledge which scientific experiment 
and observation are daily conferring upon us e it 


the more important that we should know as much as 
possible of the action, or want of action, of that which 
we Ti 


Attention is particularly called to the affinity of cer- 
tain drugs to certain oe and conditions, and 
gy iodide is especially instanced as an example. 

ell, I believe iodine and its compounds to be among 
the, if not the most useful drugs in the Pharmacopreia. 
The lecturer alluded to potassium iodide as specific in 
actinomycosis. I find it, and also biniodide of mercury, 
almost equally specific in the botriomycotic shoulder 
tumours—those so frequently appearing in the mastoido 
humeralis muscle of horses. in, the use of iodine 
injected intra-tracheally in cases of purpura hemorrhagica 
was quoted, and although Iam by no means prepared 
to say that I know the cause of the latter affection, 
my belief in the efficacy of the mode of treatment is 
profound. 

A point made by the lecturer, and one with which I 
think we all agree, was that one of our common aims in 
treatment was the attempt at the elimination of disease 
products. Shortly afterwards, however, he spoke, I 
thought somewhat disparagingly, of the use of anti- 
pyretics ; but in describing their action he stated that, 
among other means, loss of heat occurred by sweating, 
and that consequently some elimination took p so 
that they are not entirely useless in this direction. But 
beyond this—without arguing for their extended use—I 
find that antipyretics in specific diseases are often useful 
in that, by lowering the temperature, if only for a few 
hours, they help to induce the patient to fi and thus 
sustain him perhaps sufficiently long to tide him over 
the critical period. 

Just one more point and I have done ; the Professor 
incidentally referred to the battle between asepsis and 
antisepsis, and to the detriment of the latter, because of 
the injury to tissue which occurred from the use of anti- 
septics, even in weak solution. Theoretically, of course, 
asepsis is ideal, but can asepsis be obtained in our 
operations? I maintain that an endeavour to obtain 
asepsis in our operations is practically doomed to failure ; 
on the other hand, that antiseptics can be effectively 
used in such weak solutions that so little harm is done 
to the tissues as to be unrecognizable, and further, that 
most successful operations commonly attend their use in 
veterinary practice. 

Mr. Jonn Dunstan : After listeni Professor 
no more 


to 
Woodruff one is almost tempted to think that 


drugs will be required ; but there is this phase of the 


matter to be considered: the British public — 
would, and probably always will, have something. Ti 

ing of pot. iodide, as Mr. Bloye says, I believe it to be 
one of the most useful drugs in the whole Pharma- 
copeia, and I often use it in other enlargements than 
those of actinomycosis and botriomycosis. I recently 
treated a cow successfully, with a huge growth on her 
back, with pot. iodide. ere is one class of drugs, viz., 
vermif that one would like to be able to put a little 
more faith in ; you sometimes think you have a reliable 
drug, but it turns out a failure. The idiosyncrasies of 
animals also have to be studied in connection with the 


use of drugs, and these, no doubt, often account for the 
action of the drug used. Shoulder tumours used always 
to be excised and treated in a surgical way. I remem- 


ber some years ago, at Edinburgh, one of these cases 
coming in where the owner absolutely refused to allow 
the knife to be used, so it was blistered with ordinary 
cantharides blister three times. The first application 
reduced the enlargement one half ; the second, half of 
the remaining lump; whilst the third completely re- 
moved it, and the result was quite as good as if the case 
had been surgically treated. I mention this because no 
mercury or iodine was used in connection with the 
treatment. I have read the recent report on epizootic 
abortion with the greatest of interest. It seems to me 
the Committee jumped to the conclusion that carbolic 
acid was useless because of its failure in one case. I 
should very much like to hear the opinion of those pre- 
sent who have tried carbolic acid in the treatment of 
these cases. Personally, I have recently used it largely, 
and was beginning to believe in it before reading this 
report, and thought it only reasonable to suppose it 
would be effectual, seeing that the manner of infection 
is now proved to be generally, if not always, per orem. 
The bacilli are easily found, and therefore there is plenty 
of room for experiment. I believe the carbolic acid treat- 
ment was first suggested by a layman. 

Mr. G. H. Gresrnes : I think that in olden times too 
much faith was in medicines, but —— we are 
now in danger of going too far to the other extreme. I 
should like to ask the Professor how the beneficial 
effects of pot. iodide and hydrarg. were first discovered 
—by accident or scientifically? I believe the actions of 
some drugs were discovered when we were groping in the 
dark, as it were. I am rather disappointed the Professor 
did not touch on the subject of counter-irritants in 
certain diseases. I firmly believe in counter-irritants in 
respiratory troubles. ith regard to the use of mor- 
phia in cases of abdominal pain, it is quite true that in 
excessive doses it frequently produces delirium, but in 
doses of 5 to 7 grs. I have found it to be most beneficial. 
Mr. Bloye has called to mind the action of strychnine on 
bovines. I have personally had some bad experiences of 
nux vomica. I gave one cow which was sufiering from 
redwater a dose of 2 drachms, and she was poisoned by 
it. Another cow suffering from paralysis subsequent to 
milk fever, I gave 1 drachm doses, and after eight such 
doses she developed well-marked symptoms of strych- 
nine poisoning. Then, again, I gave two yearlings 
drachm doses each, and one died with every symptom 
strychnine poisoni What I should like to know is, 
was it idiosyncras I should also like to hear from 
the Professor if he any experience in the use of 
methylene blue in the treatment of redwater. 

Mr. Ascorr: I am sure we all feel extremely indebted 
to Prof. Woodruff for comi 
mirable essay. Undoubtedly, many actions of d 
were discovered accidentally—by the old method of 
of thumb. Pot. iodide in actinomycosis was one. The 
Professor alluded to the reduction of temperature. I 
have recently treated a large number of cases of catarrhal 


so far to give such an ad- 


fever in the open, and I was particularly struck with the 
great reduction of temperature in practically all the 
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cases after a shower of rain, the reduction varying from 
two to three degrees. No ill-effects followed the soak- 
ing, as I was afraid might have been the case. I do not 
= that the principal use of quinine given to 

jogs is to stimulate the nerves of taste, and that it is 
therefore wasted when given in pill form ; in many cases 
I am of opinion the bitter taste is harmful rather than 
useful. I do not agree with previous speakers as to the 
beneficial action of pot. iodide in the treatment of shoul- 
der tumours. I get many of these cases in cart horses— 
probably an abnormal number—and when I relied on 
pot. iodide and blisters I got so many failures that I 
now always excise them. In reply to Mr. Dunstan’s 
enquiry, I have tried carbolic Be» for the prevention of 
abortion pretty extensively, and am sorry to say it has 
not been very successful. i cannot help thinking Mr. 
Gibbings’ sample of nux vomica must have been radi- 
cally wrong ; surely, seeing the large quantity of this 
drug that is used all over the country, we should have 
had many more cases of poisoning recorded if his experi- 
ence was general. 

Mr. Bonn: I join in heartily a Prof. Woodruff 
for his most instructive paper, and should like to express 
the opinion that in most things I am entirely with him. 
My usual treatment for reducing temperature is to place 
the patient in a well ventilated loose box, with the to 
half of the door open, to allow plenty of fresh air, an 
leave alone. A very favourite prescription of mine is 
quinine dissolved in ac. nit. hydrocl., tr. nux vomica and 
tr. gent. The tr. nux vom. is the only preparation con- 
taining strychnine I now attempt to use. ji consider the 
powder to be most unreliable, as many years ago I 
a similar experience to Mr. Gibbings. It is a most un- 
certain drug. I think it speaks well for the members of 
the profession to know they use such large quantities of 
expensive drugs as iodine and pot. iodide. There is no 
doubt as to the specific action of some drugs ; one speci- 
fic in cases of joint ill which never fails is ol. caryophyl. 
I think pot. iodide is almost always combine with hy- 
drarg. iodide. Which is the one that benefits—the 
iodine or the mercury? I think alcohol given in small 
doses is.often very useful as a febrifuge, and so is liq. 
ammon. acet. 

Mr. G. H. Exper: Although Taunton is a long way 
from A gen I felt bound to attend to-day, if I - 
bly could, to support you, Mr. President, as a nei emma 
should. Our best thanks are due to Prof. Woodruff for 
his t trouble in rns and giving us such an 
excellent lecture. It n very instructive, and pro- 
vides food for so much reflection that, unfortunately, 
the time at our disposal is too limited to discuss it 
pre rly. I am old-fashioned enough still to retain 

ith in medicines, or, at any rate, some of them; ¢.g., 
when I give a dog a vermifuge, and see the visible 
results, I think my faith has some justification ; also 
when one sees the good results attained in treating 
actinomycosis with pot. iodide, one feels that here again 
is another which is of some use. Respecting the 
merits of pot. iodide and biniodide of mercury in the 
treatment of actinomycosis, I give my vote unhesita- 
tingly to pot. iodide, as I have cured many cases with it 
where biniodide failed. With regard to morphia I may 
say I have discontinued its use for some years, as I was 
not satisfied with its action. I have the same ex- 
perience as Mr. Gibbings with nux vomica, especially 
after redwater and milk fever cases, but I would not be 
without it in indigestion cases. I quite agree with 
previous speakers as to the great importance of ee 
in any treatment we may adopt, and also to the splendi 
results attained in the open-air treatment, such as one 
has toadopt when in cam 

Professor WoopRUFF : beg to thank you all for your 
very kind remarks, and Mr. Bloye for his timely correc- 
tion. Although many of us have got beyond the 
academic stage, we must always keep in mind the 


necessity of ing it toe the line with our clinical 
observations. Pot. iodide is probably the most useful 
of all the drugs, so much so that it was an old saying, 
“* When in doubt, use iodide,” but at the same time, 
although it is so useful, we may go too far with it. As 
a general internal antiseptic it is a failure. Its use in 
the treatment of actinomycosis was probably accidentally 
discovered, and not scientifically. With regard to the 
respective merits PP ars iodide and biniodide of mercury, 
the benefit derived from either would be from the 
iodine, and as pot. iodide contains more I than Hg I,, it 
would be more beneficial. Also the Hg tends to Tester 
the teeth, and thus creates channels for fresh infections, 

I had not previously appreciated the advan that 
might be gained by reducing the temperature with anti- 
pyretics, and thus temporarily relieving the patient 
sufficiently to cause him to feed and gain strength. 
With regard to asepsis and antisepsis : although, owing 
to the conditions under which we work, veterinary sur- 
geons must rely chiefly on a that does not 
alter the fact that there are very few nts but what 
destroy cells. No lotion is, per se, a ing lotion 
when applied to a clean, fresh wound, and the less we 
use the better. By all means cleanse the skin with anti- 
septics before making a fresh wound ; but if you can be 
certain that you have not soiled the wound, leave it 
alone so far as antiseptics are concerned. Mr. Dunstan’s 
case of the large growth on a cow’s back, which had 
been cured by pot. iodidé, was very interesting, but I do 
not think fibrous tissues in general are affected by it. 
Fibrolysin may be advantageous, but I have little ex- 
perience of it, and that not sufficiently convincing as yet. 

Replying to the question about reliable vermif 
we have not much difficulty in getting rid of tape- 
worms with areca nut and male fern, nor of round 
worms with santonin, but santonin is a dangerous 
remedy sometimes in puppies. Ol. chenopodium in 
3 to 5 minim doses is effectual and safer. 

I have no practical experience of the carbolic acid 
treatment for the prevention of epizootic abortion, nor 
of methylene blue in redwater. I am not sure how 
quinine acts in distemper, but I think it acts best with 
an acid when per orem as a liquid, when we wish 
to gain strength. 

am very surprised to hear of the cases of poisoni 
with powdered nux vomica, and can only think some- 
thing was wrong with the specimens. The cases are 
worth investigating, for I am sure the experience quoted 
by Mr. Gibbings is not the common one. 


Lorp Justice oN CAUSATION 
IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Extract from an address delivered at the opening cere- 
mony of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of 
toe on Oct. 1st. 

“ Let me now shortly sum up the record of the last 
forty years. Science began by teac. us that we live 
as it were immersed in a sea of minute life : that micro- 
organisms are all around and upon and within us ; that 
they are to be found not only in air and in water but 
upon almost everything that we touch ; that while some 
are harmless and ibly beneficial to us, some are our 
deadly enemies. It has since convinced us that all in- 
fectious diseases as well as many that are non-infectious 
are due to these microbes ; indeed, that there are few 
diseases which are not either originally caused or at 
some later period in their course aggravated by their 
presence. Life is one ceaseless war against these 
enemies, and the periods of our too transient successes 
are known as h . Thiscondition of constant and 
deadly strife not only obtains during our own short lives, 


0 
but must have equally obtained ‘eongheut the long 
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line of development of which we are the . Yet | to ease somewhat the burden of belief, and I ise the 
the victory has not rested wholly with our foes. Our | service they have rendered to investigators while grop- 


existence is proof that Nature has at all events 
learnt how to conquer so far as she needs—i.e., she has 
not let the individual succumb too early for the continu- 
ance of the race. 

We have seen how formidable her task is. She can- 
not effect it by isolation, for we derive our sustenance 
from without. The need of breath and nourishment 
compels free interecommunication with the external world, 
and we must accept its attendant microbic dangers. 
The choice within is equally fettered. In the life of 
nations the arts of peace on which the existence of the 
people depends must be paramount. War is only acces- 
sory to them—to assure the possibility of their continu- 
ance. Just soin the organism the task of nourishin 
the cells of the body stands first. It must be perform 
at all costs and at all risks. She must defend the or- 
ganism under the conditions of an uninterrupted flow 
everywhere of a fluid of the highest nutritious value 
pet of satisfying all the wants of varied and highly 
specialised cells. And if nutritious to the cells it .aust 
be liable to become food to microbes who have had to 
maintain bee all sorts of environments 
un such delicate nursing. 

Our. tons a Ae has shown to us three main charac- 
terists of Nature’s solution of the problem. In the first 
place, we find that she chooses the blood stream as the 
seat of the defence. Nothing less than this universal 
environment suffices, because the mischief is equally 
wide. In the ee we find that the defenoe is 
specific—it is directed in each case against the particu- 
lar assailant and no other. In the third wv we find 
that in the intervals of the attacks the defence lies in 
capacities, not, if I may use such a term, in actualities. 
In other words, it is the presence of the enemy that 
calls into existence the changes in the blood stream that 
repel him, and those changes are antagonistic only to 
that special enemy. We have also seen that her task is 
twofold. The microbes generate toxins which will 
poison the organism if not neutralised, and the microbes 
themselves will multiply to a fatal extent if they be not 
exterminated or at least kept down. Her defence st 
the first of these dangers is the generation in the blood 
of a specific antidote to the specific poison. Her answer 
to the second is manifold, but it again is in the form of 
the generation of defensive substances in the blood. 
Sometimes the defensive substances are poisonous to the 
specific microbe, sometimes they cripple though they do 
not kill. But the defence upon which she seems above 
all to rely is Se ee in the blood stream of sub- 
stances which make the watchful white blood corpuscles 
devour that particular microbe with a greater zest until 
not even its tremendous powers of multiplication can 
save it from destruction. 

In all this we see the action of righting forces—forces 
that come into operation when the organism is disturbed 
and tend to restore it to its normal position of equilib- 
rium, In the case of the ship to which I have made 
reference engineers will demonstrate to you that the 
stability is given by the action of gravity on the sup- 

rting water. But what can be the mechanism here 
by which it is brought about that the poison generates 
instead of exhausting its antidote, and that the presence 
of the microbe leads to the production of a suitable con- 
diment, and thus stimulates instead of satiating the 
appetite to devour it?’ “To that I can png | 
give the answer—I do not know. And for myself, 
might put it in the yet stronger form—I have not the 
slightest idea. To me the mechanism that underlies 
these paradoxical manifestations of life is an absolute 
enigma. I accept them as fundamental laws because 
experiment has demonstrated their existence: but it 
has not lessened their mystery. I am aware of 


t scientific hypotheses which have been devised 


ing their way in the present half light of early dawn. 
But I would utter a note of warning in their regard. 
Do not confuse the facts which are learnt by experi- 
ment with the hypotheses which are desi to explain 
them. The former cannot pass away, the latter may 
have to be abandoned in the fuller light of future know- 
ledge. Solong asa mppeten mechanism accounts only 
for the phenomena which gave rise to it, it can only 
claim to be ed as a possible solution of the riddle. 
It is when such a mechanism is found to account also 
for other phenomena widely different from those that 
suggested it that it first becomes entitled to claim to be 
regarded as the actual solution. I reconcile myself to 
the belief in these mysterious responses of Nature, 
not by speculations which would lessen their a nt 
strangeness, but by the reflection that life itself is so 
mysterious, so inexplicable, that one ought not to 
wonder that it can only exist by reason of reactions 
themselves inexplicable. Ido not doubt that the part 
played by micro-organisms in the early days of the 
existence of life was as important and as universal as it 
is to-day, and the need of an adequate defence against 
them must have been a primal difficulty in the path of 
evolution. In experimentally isolating these laws we 
are bringing ourselves face to face with the special 
features of the solution that was found, and, strange 
though they may be, I do not feel impelled on that 
account to reject them when I realise that the incorpora- 
tion into vital structure of some mechanism which 
would thus provide an automatic system of defence 
against microbic life must from the first have been a 
condition precedent of further advance. 

Finally, I have called attention to the curative power 
that the new knowl places in man’s hand. In cases 
such as diphtheria and tetanus, where the poison is so 
powerful and so rapidly generated that it constitutes the 
main danger, we can gain for Nature the time necessary 
for calling her defensive forces into play by introduci 
from without supplies of the antidote which she herse 
has generated abundantly under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. When a specific danger threatens in the 
near future we can, by sterile inoculations into the 
organism while as yet unattacked, rouse into actual 
operation its latent capacities for defence, so that if the 
attack should come it will find them in full play. But 
above all in that t of microbic disease from which 
humanity most frequently suffers, where the micro- 
organisms have located themselves so as to be more or 
less sheltered from the operation of the blood stream, 
and thus to avoid rousing its powers of antagonism, we 
can by like means stimulate the white blood corpuscles 
of the whole organism to fiercer attack, and, as long 
clinical experience has already shown, can little by little 
drive out the enemy from the position in which it 
entrenched itself. In all this we are adopting Nature’s 
means in order to outdo her work. For you who in the 
future will exercise the high calling of a doctor must 
never forget that you have set yourself a harder task 
than that with which Nature contents herself. The 
sacredness of human life in our _ oF Xe us to keep 
alive those that Nature would let die—to produce 
health where she would accept disease—to make life 
possible under circumstances where she would abandon 
the —_ She is satisfied if the efficacy of her de- 
fence would save enough. We seek to save all. But 
though you seek thus to outdo Nature you cannot effect 
that object better than by wisely supplementing accord- 
ing to individual need that which is done automatic- 
ally by Nature in racial self-defence. In so doing 

ou will be a useful to Nature and fit to t 
y her side, for you will have learnt to follow 
tactics.— The Lancet. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders sheer : 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth (including Counties | Scab. Swine Fever. 
Period. — Farcy) Affected 

Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Animals [| Ont- Slaugh. 
Ibreaks| mals. Joreaks| mals. fbreaks| mals.| Attacked breaks. 

Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Oct. 30] 28 34 5| 18 6 19 162 
1908 ...] 21 21 9| 88/Berks 1 3 42 338 

Corresponding week in | 1907 ...§ 15 15 12 28 6 23 178 
1906 ...] 20 30 15 | 27/| Hertford 1 11 35 151 

Total for 44 weeks, 1909... —... | 1099 | 1439 464 | 1619 | London 15 | 498} 1432 | 12861 
( 1908 ...]920 | 1210] 3 | 112 | 693 | 2151 | Mid'Isex.1 | 663] 1762 | 10883 

Corresponding period in ; 1907 ...] 912 | 1222 735 | 1675 447 | 2101 | 10067 
{ 1906 ...] 773 | 1109 932 | 1768 342] 994 | 5644 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 2, 1909. Parasitic Mange 
IRELAND. Week ended Oct. 23 7 

{ 1908... 5 3 22 

Corresponding Week in 1907... not 1 1 1 98 
{ 1906 ... 2 2 ae 2 i 

Total for 42 weeks, 1909 s | 8 69 323 sé | 1556 
1908...) 7 | 10 34 293 151 | 3491 

Corresponding period in 1907 ...] 3 5 5 9 72 206 135 | 2375 
1906 ...] 3 7 8 | 16 78 185 84 948 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Oct. 27, 1909. 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Vendors’ Warranty with Fat Stock. 
’ The Editor, Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Sir,—It having been reported to me by different 
master butchers, members either of the Incorporated 
Society of London Meat Trades, or kindred Associations 
affiliated with this Federation, that the reason given by 
various vendors of fat stock for withholding the “ War- 
ranty” is a dread of the most terrible consequences of 
such action on their part. They either fear, or affect to 
believe, that they could be placed in the same unenvi- 
able position as the master butcher undoubtedly is 
under the present Public Health Acts. In order to 
thoroughly reassure vendors of fat stock, I beg to state : 


(1) That irrefutable evidence, to the effect that the 
vendor by warranting his fat stock could not be 
placed in the ae of the master butcher by bein 
made criminally liable, was submitted and accep 
by the representatives of agriculture at the conference 
held early in the year under the presidency of Lord 
Northbrook. 

(2) The vendors’ warranty required by this Federation 
and which (or its pes te ha has already been secured 
by about forty of our affiliated Associations, simply 
means that the vendor undertakes to indemnify the 

urchaser of fat stock, bought in good faith, to the 
ull extent of the purchase price, on the confiscation of 

a carcase for disease. 
Notwithstanding the determined attempts by certain 
agricultural organisations to prevent their members 
ing to equitable conditions in regard to the sale of 
fat stock, there is undoubted evidence that a very large 
number of vendors have already ised as reasonable 
the demand of their customers for either a sound article 
or the return of the purchase money on confiscation, and 
they are accordingly to-day giving such an undertaking 


with all sales by poems treaty. The latest intormation 
is, that even in the West Country—where, by the way 
prime Devon bullocks are presumed to be free from 
tuberculosis, but in which connty there have recently 
been several cases of affected carcases brought under the 
notice of the local authorities—farmers are now freely 
iving the much abused, but absolutely necessary, 
arranty.—Faithfully yours. 
Wm. Payne. 
Secretary National Federation of Meat Traders. 


V.S. as Chief Meat Inspector.—London. 


After an interval of two weeks, during which period 
the subject has had very serious consideration, the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation of London at 
the Court of Common Council held on 2ist Oct., pre- 
sented a report recommending that a veteri sur- 
geon, with a special ae cy of meat inspection, should 

appointed in the place of Mr. Terrett, Chief Inspee- 
tor of slaughterhouses and meat, at a salary of £450 a 
year, rising to £600. 

The Chairman of the Committee said the duties of 
meat inspection were becoming increasingly difficult, and 
it was thought that the time had arrived when some 
better qualifications should be possessed by the chief 
official responsible for meat inspection. The idea was 
not a new one, as a veterinary inapetter had been ap- 
pointed at important places lke Dundee, Leeds, Glas- 
gow, Newcastle, Dublin, ete. In Newcastle the salary 
paid was between £300 and £400, while in Dublin the 
salary of the veterinary surgeon is £500. 

Mr. Walter H. Key offered an amendment—that the 
Officers and Clerks mittee should consider the ques- 
tion of salary. 


Mr. Sayer seconded the amendment, chiefly on the 


ground that the salary proposed was too high. 


“aa 
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Mr. Fred. Link pointed out that the Committee had | diminished virulence, probably because there is now a 
been advised in this matter by their Medical Officer of | scarcity of susceptible cattle. e mortality has varied 


Health. 
On being put to the Council the amendment was lost, 


and the recommendations of the Committee were prac- 
tically agreed to unanimously.—Meat Trades’ Journal. 


RoyaL CoLLeGE oF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


At a Special Meeting of Council held at the College 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., on Friday, Oct. 22, 
1909, Present: Messrs. Banham, Barret 1. Duck, 
Dr.McCall, Messrs. Mulvey, Simpson, Sl and Villar, 

It was resolved that Mr. W. J. Mulvey be appointed 
The tts ial meeting ha 

e minutes 0 previous special meeting i 
been ee and circulated, were taken as ad ool 


Tt was resolved that the following addition to, the 
bye-laws, passed at a special meeting uncil on 
Cet. 8, be confirmed :— 
“No motion which has been rejected by the Council 
be again moved at a subsequent meeting within 
a shorter period than twelve months, except with the 
consent of the majority of the members present.” 


ANTHRAX IN CHINA. 


The subject of anthrax and its prevention, as far as 
the export of infective hides from China is concern 
seems almost a hopeless one with regard to any practica’ 
amelioration. ere seems little doubt that human 
anthrax is more prevalent in England than it is. here. 
For the past half-dozen years, since my attention was 
first drawn to the absence of anthrax among Chinese, I 
have been on the look-out for cases, and have never yet 
personally seen a case. I have only been able to find a 
sum total of three cases coming under foreign treatment, 
two of these being Europeans. One was a French 
veterinary surgeon who, on making a necropsy on a 
mule, scratched his finger, which, though treated by 
sublimate dressing at the time, caused his death in four 
days ; another was a supervisor in a hide and bristle 
factory ; and the third, a Chinese pedlar on a visit to 
Peking, had no history of contact with hides or wool, 
but came to the Peking Hospital with malignant 
ee from which he died. In all three cases the 

illus anthracis was found. Some time ago a series 

of inquiries were made by the native staff of the British 
Charitable Hospital, Peking, among workers in the 
trade here ; they described the disease and asked for 
instances of its occurrence, but their failure to get in- 
formation in any way pointing to it leads one to infer 
that anthrax in China is by no means the danger it is 
among workers in England. This is all the more re- 
markable, as China heads the list of countries-of-origin 
of infective hides ; in fact, her exports are regarded in 
the trade as particularly dangerous. The Home Office 
medical authorities have taken as active steps as possible 
by means of stringent factory legislation to deal with 
question, but the incidence of anthrax does not 
seem, as far as one can gather from the returns, to 
diminish. It therefore ap that the only effective 
method would be to deal with the source and origin of 
infection. In China at present this is not possible, and 
so far as one can see there is little hope of its ever being 
different. The conditions here under which the animals 
live (the conditions of .soil, temperature, decomposing 
vegetable matter, moisture) are all favourable to the 
bacillus and to outbreaks of cattle anthrax. An instance 
of this is now being furnished at Hsuchoufu—a district 
lying between ve and Shanghai. I have received a 
letter from a medical friend there, who reports as fol- 
lows: “The disease, which has been destroying cattle 
throughout this Fu, continues its ravages, though with 


from 50 to 75 per cent. of the infected animals. To 
determine the extent of the disease I made eae = 
to the number of hides exported during the first 
months of this year. They say that more than 260,000 
left this city, and for the whole Fu half-a-million would 
not be too high an estimate. As no cattle are bei 
slaughtered thi gee approximately, the loss 
cattle from the plague. e particular form that the 
disease assumes in this locality tallies exactly with the 
description of the pneumonic form of anthrax. All 
recognise it as highly contagious, and drovers avoid 
taking their cattle eer infected hg It is 
asserted that several deaths among men followed the 
eating of flesh killed by this disease. I am not able to 
vouch for the truth of this report but it does not souud 
unreasonable. In the mission hospital, however, there 
has been no case of local anthrax.” The foreign firms 
that export hides, wool, bristles and hair, are in the 
hands of Chinese middlemen who roam about the interior 
buying here and there from the agricultural classes. 
have been over some of the factories in Tientsin (the 
centre of a large trade in this material) and have observed 
the steps they take to clean the stuff before its export. 
Bristles and hair are thoroughly well boiled in soda 
solution, wool is rough carded and shaken as free of as 
much dust as possible by machinery, and hides are sorted 
out and packed with naphthaline. The Chinese workers 
in these factories seem to escape the disease, though 
they pear handle the skins. e exporters maintain 
that any further disinfection than is now given would 
spoil their goods and increase their expenses to such an 
extent as to make them seek the markets of other coun- 
tries. Thus it would ap that our Home Office 
authorities must feel their limitations in demanding an 
efficient sterilisation at the port of export. The 
difficulty does not lie with the bacillus anthracis but 
with its spores, whose natural resistance is increased by 
their being embedded in the grease and dirt of the 
material while it is being dealt with in wholesale bulk 
in China. There can be little doubt that the 

home through the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea in t 
warm hold of a ship jsall-conducive to their propagation 
and preservation, so that when the time comes for 
bristles and hair being carded and separated out by 
workers at home these spores are liberated in an active 
condition ready for human infection to a much greater 
extent than is the casein China. Such preventive reme- 
dies as inoculation of cattle with attenuated vaccines are 
obviously impossible in such a huge continent as this, 
with the beasts so widely scattered in the far-off interior, 
and if it‘ has been found impossible to sterilise horsehair 
in bulk at 253 F. for 45 minutes, or to effectually kill the 
spores by any known disinfectant in such quantity as to 
allow of its use commercially, and of such power as not 
to destroy the material, it — means we have reach- 
ed a point where we know that we must put up with 
the import of actively infective bales and thus rely on 
the precautions that can be | enforced in England. 
It has been suggested by Dr. T. M. H.M. Medi- 
cal Inspector of Factories, that a cen disinfecting 
station might be erected at the Port of London near the 
two warehouses where practically all the horsehair and 
bristles that come into the United Kingdom are de- 
livered. This would require to be on a very large scale 
if all the material in bulk were to be so thoroughly 
separated out, cleaned, and disinfected that the virulent 
and numerous spores could be effectually sterilised. 
Exporters in China have told me they are fully alive to 
the oem of the trade and are willing to meet in eve 
reasonable way any suggestions they may receive whi 
ocally an: in a way dangerous ome 


| 
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REVIEW. 


Cows, Cownouses, Mirx.— By G. Mayatt, 
M.R.C.V.s. Crown 8vo. Pp.xij+102. Sixteen plates ; 
eight illustrations. Price 2/6 net. (Bailliére, Tindall, 
and Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.) 

“This little book is written with the object of spread- 
ing, heontelee with regard to cows, cowhouses, an 
milk, and its clean production.” This—the first sentence 
in the author’s preface—justly states the object of this 
small volume. Its size, and the fact that some seven or 
eight of its twenty-one short chapters are reprints of 
articles which have already appeared in the “Dairy 
Column” of Zhe Farmer and Stockbreeder, will give 
some idea of its scope. It deals in exceedingly elemen- 
tary fashion with the chief breeds of dairy cattle, their 
breeding and rearing, the construction of cow byres, and 
the improvement of old ones, the production and preser- 
vation of milk, with the diseases of cows which affect 
the milk. A little rudimentary physiology and patho- 
say ate included ; and the whole, which is written— 
Re bly designedly—in extremely simple language, may 

airly be described as a successful attempt to condense 

and summarise a great deal of knowledge which ought 
to be by every attendant upon dairy cattle, 
but unfortunately is not. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the book will not 
personally instruct the really enlightened agriculturist— 
much less the veterinarian. The latter in particular, 
however, may remember the work as one that can 
safely be recommended to a cowkeeper as a handy guide 
in the elementary hygiene of the byre. It should be 
added that the consideration of the various diseases 
which are included is limited to their causes, prevention, 
and effect upon the milk, and that no prescriptions are 
given beyond the formulz of a few well-known disinfec- 
tants for the byre. nee 


Dick College—New Buildings. 


The Veterinary Colleges in Scotland are gradually 
coming to their own. The Royal (Dick) College has 
another step in advance in contemplation. The pre- 
mises in Clyde Street, as everyone who has seen them 
will admit, are far from being suitable for the work 
which has to be overtaken inthem. The Scotch Educa- 
tion Department has now promised a sum of £25,000 
towards the erection of new buildings, an admirable site 
for which has been procured facing the Meadows, and 
in close proximity to the famous Edinburgh medical 
schools. The site is to cost £8,750, and the new build- 
ings are estimated to cost £41,250. This means that a 
further sum of £25,000 must be raised by public sub- 
scription.— The Scottish Farmer. 


The Growth of Motor Traffic. 


“ New horse-drawn vehicles are almost a thing of the 
says the Metropolitan Commissioner of Police, re- 
erring to the growth of motor traffic. 

The number of motor-cars licensed last year was 
2,082 more than in 1907, while the numbers of hansom 
cabs and horse-drawn vehicles were 1,126, and 406 fewer 
respectively. 

f the 2,090 new vehicles licensed, 1,715 were motor- 
cabs, 125 motor-omnibuses, and 191 mechanical tramway 
ears.— Evening News. 


The Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute have 
accepted an invitation from the Town Council of 
Brighton to hold the next Congress and Exhibition of 
the Institute in Brighton during the first two weeks 
of Sept., 1910. . 


q| that rank : 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Nov. 2. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. : 


The undermentioned Lieutenants are confirmed in 
Godfrey E. Tillyard, James J. Hilliard, Basil A. 


Jarvis, Alfred B. Bowhay, Robert A. Gooderi 
Wilfred F. L. Bright, Charles A. Murray. dee, 


OBITUARY. 
JouN MEAD, M.R.C.v.s., Eaton Bray, Dunstable. 
Graduated, Lond: April, 1871, 
Death occurred on Oct. 


29, at North Street, Leighton 
Buzzard, from heart disease. Aged 60 years. - 
Matcotm WALKER, M.R.C.v.s., Alexandria, Dumbarton- 
shire. Edin : April, 1869, 
Mr. Walker died on Nov. 1, from Angina pectoris, at 
the age of 71 years. 
PaRLANE M. WALKER, M.R.C.V.S., Blackwell, Halifax. 
Edin: April, 1867. 
Mr Walker’s death occurred on Sunday, Oct. 31. He 
was in his 73rd year. 
H. E.C. Sevres, M.R.c.v.s., The Adelaide Hote Chalk 
Farm, London, N.W. Lond: March, 1885. 
Mr. Selfe died suddenly, in the early part of this year. 


UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 
ir, 
For the purpose of this letter I define an unqualified 
assistant as an unregistered person who practises as a 
veterinary surgeon, and who is in the employ of a qualified 
V.S. partly or solely for that purpose. 

That detinition covers all those cases to which reasonable 
objection might be taken. Noone can reasonably object to 
a groom administering medicine: that in itself is not prac- 
tising as a veterinary surgeon. 

As attempts are continually being made to put down the 
abuse of unqualified assistants, I am-surprised that no one 
appears to have noticed that unqualified assistants are 
already forbidden by bye-law 109 which reads as follows: 

‘‘Tf any veterinary surgeon shall permit his name to be 
used by any unqualified or unregistered person, or do or 
permit any other act whereby an unqualified or unregistered 
person may pass himself off as, or practise as, a veterinary 
surgeon, he shall be deemed guilty of conduct disgracefal 
in a professional respect within the meaning of Section 
6 of the V.S. Act, 1881.” 

I fail to understand how that paying an unqualified man 
to practise as a V.S. can be regarded in any other light than 
doing an act whereby an unqualified person may practise as 
a V.S. The bye-law goes further, and forbids us to permit 
any other act whereby an unqualified person may practise 
asa V.S. 

If all those able to prove cases of a V.S. employing an 
unqualified person to practise as a qualified assistant would 
report the facts to the Council R.C.V.S., no doubt that 
body would act in the manner provided by the bye-law 109. 


—Yours, etc. 
Ex-Qua.irizp AssIsTaNT. 


Cuemicat Nores anp Equations, INorGANIC AND ORGANIC, 
by G. H. Gemmen, F.1.C., F.C.S. Second edition, Cr. 8vo. 
xu. + 265 p. and Publrs. advts., cloth lettered, 5/- net. 
Balliere, Tindall & Cox. 

Communications anpD Papers Recetveo.—Messrs. Archd, 


Camptell, A. Henderson, Rasmus Jensen, A. Watson. - 
Oct. 30... - 


Sydney Morning Herald. | 
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